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Dinner at the Home of Roy L. Ash 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner in His Honor at 
the Home of the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. July 21, 1974 


Roy, Mrs. Ash, and all of our very distinguished friends: 

I am very grateful, certainly, for those words that the 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget has 
just spoken. And I speak not only for myself but for Pat 
and for Tricia and Ed, for his remembering them as well. 

And I am particularly grateful that he gave us the 
opportunity on this trip to California to meet a number 
of people who we have known for a great many years. 
In fact, most of you are about as old as I am. [Laughter] 
And when I think of the campaigns going back 27 years, 
I see some who were even here then, I realize how long 
we have worked together and fought together for good 
causes. 


I want you to know, too, that the only regret I have on 
such an occasion like this is that we can’t have the oppor- 
tunity to sit and chat with each of you as we have here 
at this table. But when there are 150 people, you can 
have only one table for eight, and consequently, that 
opportunity is denied. 

And I suppose that many of you out there, all of whom, 
of course, we met in the receiving line, wonder what we 
talked about. 

I would normally say that on such an occasion that 
when you see the President of the United States and his 
wife at a table with six other people, well, they talk about 
the very things you are talking about—what happened 
at the Bohemian Grove before you came down—you 
wonder whether that swimming pool is really there under 
you or not, and you hope the boards don’t break because 
that is a swimming pool you are all sitting on there, you 
know. 

And you wonder about the fact that Roy Ash is prob- 
ably the only person in this great city or in this Nation, 
who has his own tent. 

He owns the tent. I mean, he doesn’t rent it, he owns 
it himself, he constructed it. That, among many other 
reasons, is one of the reasons we made him Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

But tonight, it would be of interest for you to know 
that as we saw two or three members of the White House 
Staff come up and speak to me, that we have had some 
very serious international problems over the last few hours, 
I should say the last several days. 

And at this time, it appears that there are some very 
hopeful signs and that a very positive announcement will 
be made, perhaps before we finish this dinner, be made 
from Washington at the State Department. 

I will not indicate to you what the nature of that an- 
nouncement is except to say this: That in this rather 
tragic struggle, it could have been much more tragic and 
would be if it were to be allowed to continue between 
two friends and allies of the United States, arising over 
Cyprus. 

This struggle is one that could only be averted by the 
leadership of the United States of America. This is true 
in all parts of the world today. American leadership is the 
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key to whether or not nations that could be at swords’ 
point, nations that could be engaged in a war against 
each other, may find a way to get along, to avoid war, 
and in this instance, of course, our goal has been, as you 
have noted, to attain a cease-fire between Greece and 
Turkey before it exploded between these traditional 
enemies in times past, but two nations that have been 
friends and NATO partners over the last 27 years. This 
certainly is a goal that we were rightfully dedicated to, 
both from the standpoint of the great NATO Alliance 
but also from the standpoint of two nations involved. 

So, I hope that this announcement which will be made 
in Washington in the next few minutes, is one that will 
be followed by the action that we all desire, a cease-fire 
and then the process of developing again a friendly rela- 
tion between two nations who are our allies and our friends 
and, of course, are essential to the whole great NATO 
Alliance which is the cornerstone of America’s foreign 
policy and the free world’s foreign policy in all of Western 
Europe. 

Now, so much for the seriousness that we talked about. 
There were many other things as well, but since we are off 
on this track for a moment, just let me say as I look back 
over the 51/4 years that Roy has referred to—and as a 
matter of fact, he really counts those days, I hadn’t realized 
that it is just 2% years, but you see he keeps the budget, 
and he knows all about this sort of thing—but I realize 
as we look at America’s role in this potentially explosive 
struggle between Turkey and Greece, the role that we 
are playing and will continue to play, that looking back 
over the past 5'/ years that all of us, as Americans, re- 
gardless of our partisan affiliation, can be proud of the 
role America, our country, has played in making this 
world a safer and better place for all people on it not 
just for ourselves. 

I don’t refer just to the event that means the most to 
most Americans, because it—our friends and our families 
and so forth, I mean the ending of the war in Vietnam, 
the fact that our young people are not being drafted, 
these are things that we all understand. But difficult, long, 
arduous as that terrible struggle was, we have to realize 
that other developments have occurred over the past 
5 years that will have far more lasting and far greater 
effect in terms of building a peaceful world than simply 
ending that war on the kind of a just and honorable 
basis that was essential if we were able to continue to play 
the role of world leader. 

I refer, for example, to events that didn’t seem possible 
5 years ago, the new relationship with those who rule 
over one-fourth of all the people of the world, the People’s 
Republic of China; the new relationship with the Soviet 
Union in which we now have had three summit meetings, 
a fourth one to be scheduled next year, and in which 
while we still recognize that with the Soviet Union, as 
with the People’s Republic of China, we have great philo- 
sophical differences, differences that are not going to be 


changed by any kind of agreement that we may enter 
into, that nevertheless we have been able to develop and 
are developing means whereby peoples with different 
governments, different systems of government, different 
principles, different ideals, can settle those differences 
peacefully and can work together rather than against each 
other to build a more peaceful world. 

I could refer also to more recent events. Many of you 
followed the trip to the Middle East. And I think most 
Americans perhaps were rather surprised to see the great 
outpouring of real friendship for the United States of 
America that was apparent every place that we went, not 
just with Egypt, Cairo, and Alexandria, where in the 
space of 2 days, there were perhaps 6 to 6/2 million people 
by most estimates out, but in all the other capitals that 
we visited, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Damascus, the oldest 
inhabited city in the world that has been inhabited con- 
tinually, and of course, Jerusalem, and then finally in 
Amman, Jordan. 

The fact that an American President—and here it was 
not just the man, it was more than that, it was the United 
States of America as the leader of the free world—that 
we have after so many years of difficulty with many of 
these nations were received in that way, tells us something 
about America’s role in the world. 

Let me put it quite bluntly. We have made our mistakes 
in foreign policy over the years. Looking at this century, 
when we consider the four wars in which we have been 
engaged, we can be proud that the United States has 
always fought to defend freedom and never to destroy it. 

We have always fought to keep the peace, to bring 
peace, and never to break the peace. And consequently, 
the United States, in all parts of the world, is respected. 
The United States, in most parts of the world, is not only 
respected but there is real affection for the American peo- 
ple and for our government. And, in any event, we are 
not feared, not feared in terms insofar as any fear that 
the United States would use its great power and its great 
wealth for the purpose of conquest or destruction or 
breaking the peace. 

As we look back over those events and as we look at 
the current problem that we have in the Mediterranean, 
I would only suggest this: that we Americans are a very 
impatient people. We like to think that there is an instant 
solution to every problem, and we are impatient when we 
get a war over with. Peace, isn’t it wonderful; we can 
just take it for granted. 

We must recognize that for the balance of our lives, 
for the balance of this century, and perhaps well into the 
next century—and no one can look further than that, but 
certainly well into the next century—a strong responsible 
United States of America is indispensable if peace is to be 
kept in the world. There is no one else that can play that 
role. There is no other nation in the free world that can 
take up that great responsibility, and so we have that 
responsibility. 
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We believe over the past 51 years that we have met 
it and met it reasonably well. We think more progress 
has been made in that period for building a peaceful 
world than has been made in any similar period, certainly 
in this century, and probably in this period of modern 
civilization. 

There is a very real chance that due to the profound 
changes that have been made—the new relations with 
the People’s Republic of China, the new relationship with 
the Soviet Union, the beginning of a peaceful era in the 
Middle East—that as a result of these profound changes 
the chance for peace to survive on a world basis is better 
now than it has been at any time.in this century. 

And yet, any time that we say that, when we have an 
incident like the one that has occurred over the past few 
days involving America’s friends and allies, it shows us 
how fragile that structure is. It shows us how much it 
needs constantly to be tended. It shows us how important 
it is that not only the United States of America but par- 
ticularly the leadership of the United States of America 
assume the responsibility of world leadership which is ours, 
and never back away from it because that might be the 
easier course. 

It also explains something else that I think is very 
important that Roy has touched upon tangentially, at 
least, and that is apart from the man, the office of the 
Presidency must never be weakened because a strong 
America and a strong American President is something 
which is absolutely indispensable if we are to build that 
peaceful world that we all want. 

This brings me to one other point that I want to men- 
tion here tonight, particularly in Roy’s presence and in 
the presence of so many other people in the Administra- 
tion who are out here with me, and it is very simply this: 
That in order for the United States to play the role it 
does in the world, we not only need the military strength, 
we not only need the diplomatic skill, but essential to 
that role is an America that maintains the position of 
world leadership, and this we have without any question. 

We can argue about whether we are number one or 
number two in this or that or the other area, but economi- 
cally the United States is the wonder of the world. We 
can say that despite the problems we have—the energy 
crisis through which we have passed and are still passing 
to an extent, the problem of inflation, which is a world 
problem incidentally—and having met with most of the 
world leaders recently, I can assure you that I wouldn’t 
trade their problems for ours any time, as difficult as ours 
are. But in order to maintain that strong economy, it is 
necessary to have responsible leadership, and it is neces- 
sary to make some very hard decisions. 

Roy Ash is one of those men who has to make a lot of 
them. He is a man who has to say no, no to a spending 


program that might help some of the people, but would 
raise the cost of living for all of the people. And when we 
have to make, as we will, some very hard budget decision 
in the next few weeks and months, it will be necessary 
for us to veto some spending bilis that the Congress is 
inevitably going to pass far exceeding our budget, just 
remember we do that not because we like to say no to 
some good cause, but because the greater cause is the 
whole problem of inflation which affects every person 
in this country. We are out to win that battle, and we 
can’t win it unless we start right with the Government 
of the United States itself. 

I can assure you that with the leadership of men like 
Roy Ash and Herb Stein, who is here tonight, and the 
rest, we are going to set the example in Washington of 
fighting the battle of the Federal budget so that people 
can win the battle of the family budget at home. 

And Roy, we thank you for your leadership and all 
that you have meant in this respect. Before you cheer too 
long, you must remember that you may be writing Roy a 
letter one of these days saying, “Why did you cut this pro- 
gram or that one?” Remember, we told him to, and you 
applauded it here tonight. But he will not do anything, 
you can be sure, unless I am backing him, and I will back 
him all the way, just as he backs the Administration. 

Let me just conclude with two personal thoughts. One, 
as we stand here in this beautiful home in Bel Air, I 
think of the sacrifice that men like Roy Ash and his wife 
and family have made to come to Washington to serve 
there. Obviously it is a financial sacrifice but also it is a 
personal sacrifice. I haven’t been to the Ash home in 
Washington, but I can’t imagine it is like this. It is prob- 
ably very nice, but it couldn’t be like this. 

And I think, too, of the dedication of people who have 
done that. There are many in this room who I could 
mention who have served in this Administration: Dave 
Packard over here, Bob Finch, Herb Klein, Charlie 
Thomas, Fred Russell, and others. They are legion. But 
what is vitally important for us all to remember is this— 
we think in terms of those who hold the highest office, 
the Presidency of the United States and all the glory, even 
though it has sometimes many very great burdens, burdens 
which we assume without any complaining about them, 
because that is part of the job—but we have to remember 
that for this government of ours to work effectively, it 
takes men and women of great dedication willing to sacri- 
fice a great deal, willing to take a lot of unfair criticism, 
which they do, if they do anything worthwhile, to come 
to Washington and doa job. 

And I just want to say that I have been very proud 
of the people we have had in our Administration for 
their dedication. I have been proud of the hard work they 
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have put in. When people say look at our record in the 
field of foreign policy, or look at what we have accom- 
plished in this or that or the other area, I can just assure 
you this: It isn’t done simply by one individual; it is 
done because there are hundreds of people in top leader- 
ship and, of course, thousands throughout the Adminis- 
tration, many of whom I never get a chance to meet and 
thank personally, who are also working. 

So, I pay a tribute not only to Roy, to his family, but 
to all of the other Administration families who are here 
tonight, and my thanks to them. 

And finally, to all of you. I mentioned that we go back 
a number of years. I look around here, and I don’t see 
any of you looking a bit older. And I remember when I 
campaigned the old 12th Congressional district out 
through San Marino in that area, and some who live 
there, I remember. And when I campaigned the State of 
California, for the United States Senate and I met most 
of you then if I hadn’t met you before, in 1950, and then 
of course, the Presidential campaigns, the Vice President 
campaigns and the rest. 

You wonder sometimes, and I am often asked, you 
know, how do you really take the burden of the Presidency, 
particularly when at times it seems to be under very, very 
grievous assault. Let me say it isn’t new for us to be under 
assault because since the time we came into office for 
5 years we have had problems. There have been people 
marching around the White House, when we were trying 
to bring the war to an end, and we have withstood that, 
and we will withstand the problems of the future. 

People wonder, how does any individual these days, 
when we have very high-pressured campaigns in usually 
the media and the rest, to taking on public figures, how 
does an individual take it, how does he survive it, how 
do you keep your composure, your strength and the rest? 

Well, there are a number of factors. First, you have got 
to have a strong family, and I am very proud of my 
family. But second, you have got to have also a lot of 
good friends, people that you have known through the 
years, people who write you, who call you, or who see you 
and say, “We are sticking by you.” I can assure you that 
no man in public life—and I have studied American 
history rather thoroughly—has ever had a more loyal 
group of friends, has never been blessed with certainly a 
more loyal group of friends who have stood by him 
through good days as well as tough days than I have. 

I am just very, very proud to be here among our Cali- 
fornia friends and to say from the bottom of my heart 
for all the years past and for all the years to come, thank 
you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:27 p.m. at the home of Director 


Roy L. Ash of the Office of Management and Budget in Bel Air, 
Calif. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


House Judiciary Committee 
Impeachment Inquiry 


News Conference of Special Counsel to the President 
James D. St. Clair. July 22, 1974 


Mr. St. Crair. Thank you all for coming. 

I have, at the request of the President, reported to him 
this morning regarding the conclusion of the investigation 
and the evidence phase of the investigation, in any event, 
and have reviewed with him the events that transpired 
over the past, I guess, 9-odd weeks, reviewed with him 
the proposed charges that have been prepared by the 
staff for purposes of discussion, and concluded and advised 
him that in my judgment, if all the evidence were viewed 
objectively, it would not sustain any one of those charges. 

Now, during the last 8 or 9 weeks, it has been inappro- 
priate, I thought, to answer questions that you all have 
had, from time to time. Now that the committee has voted 
to go public, so to speak, with the hearings, and publish 
the entire record, I felt it not inappropriate to answer 
such questions as would be pertinent to the inquiry at 
this stage and would be glad to do so now. 

Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Associated Press]. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, when the book of White House tapes 
first came out, we were told they contained all the relevant 
material relating to Watergate, and we had that assurance 
from you and the President. 

Last week, you came up with a fragment of another 
tape which hadn’t been in the original. Why did it take 
so long for this to surface? 

Mr. St. Crair. Mr. Cormier, the situation was this: 
That when the original White House submission of some 
1,240 pages of transcript were prepared, based on the 
information we then had, we felt this did tell all of the 
Watergate story. As often happens, however, during the 
course of a hearing, witnesses sometimes change their 
testimony, and in this event, one witness did seem to me 
to shift his testimony from what he testified on a previous 
occasion. 

Therefore, this additional tape, or portion of a tape, 
became relevant, whereas before, in my view, it was 
simply repetitious or redundant. This particular portion 
of the tape made it quite clear as of the day after the 
payment at the earliest, the President was still of the view 
that blackmail could not be paid, that he would not pay it. 
And it seems to me very important, in the light of the 
change in testimony of one of the witnesses, to make it 
quite clear the President could not have known of nor 
authorized a payment when the day after the payment 
he is still talking about it and that is the situation with 
respect to that piece of tape. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, are you appearing this afternoon in 
anticipation of a Supreme Court decision tomorrow? 
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Mr. Sr. Cram. I have no basis for anticipating a deci- 
sion tomorrow. 

Q. A second related question, if I may. Would you be 
appearing at this hour and this place if the networks had 
not agreed to carry your appearance? 

Mk. St. Craire. You are talking about a subject I know 
very little about. I am pleased to be here and answer such 
questions as I can. I believe this is an appropriate time 
to do so because I think the American people are interested 
in this subject matter. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, we haven’t been able to get an answer 
in past weeks to this question. Perhaps you can do it now. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. I will try. 

Q. Okay. Will the President obey the Supreme Court 
no matter what they say this week? 

Mr. St. Crap. I am sorry to have to disappoint you. 
The same basis for my declining to answer, I think, in the 
past has to be adhered to now. To answer the question 
so it will not be misunderstood would require a speculation 
on my part and lead to other questions as to whether the 
Court would say this and whether the Court would say 
that. 

I think most lawyers would recognize that it is highly 
improper to discuss a case that is pending before a court 
that is under consideration by that court. And therefore, 
I feel it inappropriate until such time as the Court decides 
the matter to not inject my view as to what that decision 
either will or ought to be. 

Q. If I may follow that, we are not really asking you 
to inject yourself into the case at all, to discuss it one way 
or another. We are asking you if you, as the President’s 
lawyer, will assure us he will obey the highest court in 
the land, no matter what it decided? 

Mr. St. Crair. Again I must insist, I feel to answer 
the questions would inject my view as to what the de- 
cision ought to be. And therefore, I have consistently 
and will continue to consistently continue to not answer. 

Q. Is there precedent for the President refusing to 
say he would obey the highest court in the land? 

Mk. St. Crair. I don’t know of any. I haven’t actually 
researched it, although I do think Thomas Jefferson, in 
the Aaron Burr case, made some comments as to whether 
or not he was going to abide by Justice Marshall’s de- 
cision, but I think it is really appropriate to let the Court 
decide the matter without any pressure from the media 
by reason of any interrogations or answers by me. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, you are a sworn officer of the court, 
sworn to uphold the law of the land. Would you continue 
to defend the President if he disobeyed a Supreme Court 
ruling? 

Mk. St. Cra. I am sorry, I think that is substantially 
the same question. 

Q. I don’t think it is at all. 

Q. How did you find the President’s mood? Is he very 
concerned or very confident? 

Mr. St. Crair. To me, he seems quite confident. Of 
course, he is engaged in other matters at this moment, 


involving the foreign policy of the country, but I spent 
approximately 2 hours with him today reviewing the 
entire matter, and from my observation, he seems quite 
confident. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, last week Counsellor Burch suggested 
that the House Members are not grand jurors but political 
jurors and should consider the effect on the country as 
well as what the President might accomplish if he is 
allowed to continue to serve. How much weight do you 
think the Members should put on the evidence and how 
much on the political question Mr. Burch raised? 

Mr. Sr. Crair. I would not want to start advising the 
Members as to what they ought to do. But to answer your 
question, it seems to me impeachment inquiries are 
essentially political proceedings. In fact, the framers of 
the Constitution, I think, fully intended this result. There- 
fore, realistically speaking, I think the members of the 
committee are bound to apply political considerations to 
their decision, but I do not believe this would necessarily 
mean they would ignore the evidence. 

I think they would have to, and I am sure most of them, 
at least, would apply factors both in the political and in 
the trial features of the matter. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, in your .150-page brief, you fre- 
quently cite the testimony of Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, and Mr. Mitchell. Since these men have been in- 
dicted on several counts of perjury, do you have any 
independent verification of what they say or why should 
anyone believe them? 

Mr. St. Cra. First of all, sir, I hope that we haven’t 
come to a point in this country where the charge of a 
crime constitutes a conviction of it. Mr. Mitchell, for 
example, was charged with perjury in the trial in New 
York and acquitted of it. So I don’t think we ought to 
presume because they are charged with perjury that 
they are guilty of it. 

But I think the record is replete with confirmation of 
what in fact they said. For example, when you get all 
said and done with the Watergate matter, the alleged 
coverup, you find that I think seven of the principal aides 
of the President are under indictment. 

Now, it is very difficult to conclude, as I view it, that 
that result could have come about if the President were 
in effect interfering with the administration of criminal 
justice. Of course, we contend in our brief that the Presi- 
dent did not interfere, but in fact sought to solve the 
problem and sought to bring these matters to the grand 
jury. But when it is all said and done, the administration 
of criminal justice has proceeded in accordance with our 
understanding of how it should. 

So, if you ask me for confirmation on it, I say let’s take 
a look at the pudding, and the eating is the proof of it. 

Q. How did the President know on March 22 that 
one of the defendants would be sentenced to 35 years when 
the sentence did not come down until the next day? 

Mr. St. Carre, Sir, that seems to me to not be hard to 
understand. First of all, the President is a busy man. 
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During the previous months, starting as early as February, 
there had been rather constant speculation that Mr. Liddy 
would receive the maximum, at least a provisional sen- 
tence. It seems to me that if the President had waited until 
March 23, or thereafter, to have this conversation he 
would have referred to the actual sentence that Mr. Liddy 
got, namely, I think 6 years and 8 months minimum. 

So that 35 years obviously reflects the President’s belief 
that a preliminary sentence had been given to Mr. Liddy, 
as in fact it had been given to others. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, Ron Ziegler, in commenting on the 
proposed articles of impeachment, called the tactics of 
the committee and the committee counsel, specifically 
John Doar, a violent breach of justice. Now, either this 
could be rhetoric or it could be a prelude to a legal or 
political countermove by the White House or by Mr. 
Garrison, the minority counsel, or by someone somewhere 
in the impeachment process. 

Would you comment on which? 

Mr. Sr. Cram. First of all, Mr. Ziegler is obviously 
referring to what I thought was the rather abrupt change 
in attitude of Mr. Doar and Mr. Jenner and the staff. It 
had always been my understanding they had been em- 
ployed by the committee to act as an impartial adviser to 
the committee developing such facts, both pro and con, 
as existed. For reasons best known to Mr. Doar and Mr. 
Jenner however, very recently, I think just a few days ago 
they have abandoned that role of impartiality admittedly 
and have now assumed the role of prosecutor. 

I think, under these circumstances as a prosecutor or 
advising the committee, one raises a question of what 
kind of advice is this committee going to get. 

Q. May I follow that up, sir? 

Mr. Sr. Cram. If your brethren don’t mind. 

G. The President once said he would abide by a defini- 
tive ruling of the Supreme Court. You now indicate that 
is in abeyance, or you won’t affirm that here. You said 
before the Supreme Court that the President was indeed 
subject to the laws of the land but through the impeach- 
ment process. Now you question that process. Are you in 
fact saying that unless you have an automatic win situa- 
tion you do not intend to play the game, or you will only 
play it by your rules? 

Mr. St. Cra. The answer to your question, if I under- 
stand it, is clearly no. We are going to play the game. We 
have always played the game. One reason I am here is 
because I felt it inappropriate to answer questions during 
the executive session of the committee. Beyond that, I am 
not too sure I understand what you are saying. I think 
the impeachment process is the only way that a President 
can be dealt with, and that is essentially a process involv- 
ing the Congress of the United States and not the courts. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, what did the President mean on 
March 21, 1973, in discussing the payment of hush money 
to E. Howard Hunt when he told John Dean, “For Christ 
sake, get it”? 


Mr. St. Crater. Well, I will answer that directly by 
saving that obviously refers to the immediately preceding 
sentence that has to do with the words, “He ought to be 
sent a signal.” Mr. Dean has testified to the signal being 
something other than money. I would say this, however: 
This and all other tapes have to be read in their totality. 
You can take any phrase, any sentence, or even any para- 
graph out of the total context and distort the ultimate 
meaning. And as I have suggested before, a reading of 
the full text of this and other tapes gives a comprehensive 
picture that does not support, in my view, a charge of 
impeachment of the President of the United States. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, isn’t the signal a signal to pay hush 
money? 

Mr. Sr. Cram. No, Mr. Dean testified it was something 
other than money. 

Q. What, other than money? 

Mr. St. Crarr. I don’t really know what he had in 
mind, to be honest with you. I do know this: That the 
President made it quite clear and explicitly stated that 
he could not pay blackmail, that if you did so, you were 
bound to lose, “It would look like a coverup and that we 
cannot do.” 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, in all your defense arguments, it 
seems you have focused a great deal of attention on the 
narrow issue of whether or not the President paid hush 
money. Two questions, sir: Why have you focused on 
such a narrow issue, and do you think you have been 
successful in your efforts to keep it to this narrow issue? 

Mr. St. Cram. I think, essentially, the answer to the 
last question is yes. I think essentially the Congress will 
hone in on and review the matter on this narrow issue, 
and I think the American people will. 

I think it should be done this way for the simple reason 
that is really what this is all about. If it hadn’t been for 
the allegations relating to the payment of money to Mr. 
Hunt for his attorney’s fees, I doubt very much if we 
would all be here today. 

Q. Rabbi Korff, in his conversation with the Presi- 
dent, told us he once told him, last December I think 
it was, if he had been the President he would have made 
a bonfire and burned the tapes. The President replied, 
according to Rabbi Korff, “Where were you 8 months 
ago.” Can you assure the country that the tapes that have 
been subpoenaed by the Special Prosecutor are in fact 
intact and have not been destroyed? 

Mr. St. Crair. I think I can assure you they haven’t 
been burned or otherwise destroyed. This should not be 
construed as a representation that every tape ever referred 
to existed in the first place. Our experience has taught us 
sometimes conversations take place and under circum- 
stances they were not recorded. 

For example, the afternoon of Sunday, April 15 of 
last year. It is quite clear the tape ran out and con- 
versation thereafter was not recorded. So they weren’t 
destroyed, they just never existed. 
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Q. Wouldn’t it be better to have these issues resolved, 
since there are so many great differences, not in a news 
conference, or in the corridors of the House of Representa- 
tives, or even possibly a partisan debate on the floor of 
the House, but in the carefully constructed confines of a 
Senate trial? Wouldn’t that be best for your client and 
the country? ‘ 

Mk. St. Cram. I don’t think so. I think the responsi- 
bility of the House of Representatives is to not bring that 
burden on the American people unless the evidence is 
clear. If there is substantial doubt or no evidence, as I 
suggest is the case, the House of Representatives ought 
not to simply pass the matter on to the Senate. They ought 
to assume that responsibility. 

The Constitution assumes they will do so. They have an 
alternative of voting to impeach or not to impeach. There 
is no provision, if there is a finding of probable cause, to 
impeach. They have to decide whether or not to impeach, 
and I think they ultimately will assume that responsibility. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, following up a previous question on 
narrowing the issues, you have stated, I think, consistently 
that Watergate is the issue. Would you not concede that 
other matters such as ITT, and the milk fund, and wire- 
taps, and the Internal Revenue Service might be relevant 
to impeachment? 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. They might be, but very frankly, I 
doubt if we would be here today if that were the only issues 
or allegations that were made. I am sure you all under- 
stand my view that the evidence doesn’t even come close 
to supporting any charges of misconduct regarding any 
of these issues. And ultimately, I expect that the House 
of Representatives will agree. 

Q. Do you also support the “kangaroo court” since 
you seem to be upholding what we have been hearing all 
week, the attack on Doar and Rodino? 

Mr. St. Cram. Let me say this, if I may: An impeach- 
ment process is a unique proceeding. It is not a trial in 
a courtroom. It is a unique proceeding. It has, as I have 
indicated before, not only legal issues, but also political 
issues. Now, whatever adjectives you want to apply in 
the political field, I am not really competent. I am em- 
ployed to deal with the legal issues, and you are free to 
apply them or not, as you see fit, of course. 

Specifically, I am sure Mr. Ziegler was pointing out 
the fact that the heretofore impartial staff employed by 
the whole committee for the purpose of assisting the com- 
mittee has suddenly now assumed a prosecutorial role 
and has presumed upon the committee to advise it how 
it should vote and here you have the adviser to the com- 
mittee advising the ultimate decision. 

I hope and trust that the committee will realize its 
responsibility to decide this and not its staff. But it does 
present a rather unusual situation. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, what is the difference between the 
role that Mr. Doar assumed and the role that you or 
any other lawyer or counselor assumes? He was instructed 


by the majority of the committee to prepare this testi- 
mony, and he did so as counselor to that committee. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. And he prepared a very large mass of 
materials basically, I think, in a format of being impartial, 
but within the last few days, he admittedly has abandoned 
any views of impartiality and has stated explicitly that he 
feels that the committee must vote to impeach the Presi- 
dent. I just suggest that is not his function. 

Q. He did that under their orders. 

Mr. St. Cram. I have not heard anyone say they in- 
structed him to advise the entire committee how they 
should vote, and I think it is inappropriate. 

Q. How do you view the roll of Mr. Garrison now in 
connection with that? 

Mr. St. Cram. Mr. Garrison has been pushed into a 
very difficult position, essentially, at the last minute. Mr. 
Jenner has been discharged from his functions and has 
joined the majority staff, as I understand it, where I felt 
he has always been to begin with, and Mr. Garrison is 
left to do the very best he can. And I believe he will do 
the best he can. But you have to recognize that this sudden 
shift in the posture of the majority staff leads one to 
wonder whether or not it is a proper way for them to 
proceed. 

Q. What do you plan to do about it? You have called 
Mr. Doar’s action inappropriate. Mr. Ziegler called it a 
violent breach of justice. Do you plan any countermoves, 
or will you accept, even on this basis, an ultimate decision 
by the committee to issue articles of impeachment? 

Mr. St. Crarr. First of all, I have written to Mr. Doar 
requesting that if he is going to participate in the public 
hearings I think it only fair that I be allowed to on behalf 
of the President. I don’t know what answer I will get to 
that request. I hope it is in the affirmative. 

Obviously, I have no control over the House committee. 
I have no way of enforcing my views regarding it, but 
I am quite prepared to let the American people judge this. 

Q. If the Supreme Court decides that President Nixon 
should give up the tapes requested by Mr. Jaworski, 
would it be legally possible to have the President plead 
the fifth amendment and withhold the tapes? 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I don’t know whether it would be 
legally possible or not, but I can assure you he will not 
plead the fifth amendment. 

Q. The legal definition of an issue is a question that 
can be answered yes or no. With respect to the case before 
it, is there any decision of the Supreme Court that is not 
definitive? 

Mr. Sr. Cra. The word “definitive” is not a word 
I have used, and no matter how the question is put, I feel 
it quite inappropriate to put the Supreme Court under 
any pressure from me regarding their decision, and I am 
just not going to discuss, on any basis, what their decision 
is or might be. 

Q. I want to know if you have heard the tapes, and 
how many of them? 
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Mr. Sr. Cram. I have not listened to them all. I 
wouldn’t have time to do so. In fact, I am a rather poor 
listener. I have spotchecked, from time to time, to see—— 

Q. What about March 21 when you suggested them 
bringing it in. 

Mr. St. Crair. March 22? 

QO. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. The President authorized that and 
under the circumstances that I reported to him. He is the 
only one, incidentally, that can authorize the release of 
any Presidential conversation. I, as his lawyer, cannot, 
and even if I wanted to, and he said do whatever you 
want, I wouldn’t do it. He is the only one. There is only 
one person who can release a Presidential conversation 
and that is the President himself. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, the March 22 transcript that you 
have given the committee was a very small portion of a 
long meeting. The committee does not have the tape, the 
White House refuses to give them the tape. They have no 
way to independently check the accuracy——— 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Yes, they do. They have been invited 
to come up just as on the other tapes. The chairman and 
ranking minority member have been invited to come up. 

Q. Not the entire committee? 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Nor does the entire committee ever do 
this. The ranking minority member and the chairman are 
the ones who have made decisions with respect to what 
portions of the tapes they have are going to be published, 
and they have done so. We are simply making it available 
to them on that same basis. 

Q. The committee has access to the tapes and all the 
members of the committee have heard a number of tapes; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Sr. Cra. I don’t know, frankly, whether all the 
members have. I would doubt it very much. 

Q. Well, you know they have heard certain tapes. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. No I don’t, because they do not confide 
in me. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, the question has to do with the 
so-called Huston Plan, a plan which outlined a rather 
wide program of secret surveillance which the President 
was told in advance was illegal. The President, so we are 
told, issued, or had issued in his name, a memoranda 
approving this plan. The memoranda were later with- 
drawn. The question is: Do you have any proof that the 
President actually rescinded his orders that the plan go 
into effect? 

Mr. St. Cram. I think the evidence is quite clear on 
that point, Mr. Rather. No one contends that the plan 
ever was effectuated, and the evidence is quite clear on 
the advice of the Attorney General it was withdrawn. 

Q. That the plan was withdrawn, not just the memos? 

Mr. St. Cram. The plan. It was never effectuated, and 
I think the evidence is quite clear on it. 

Q. I am sorry, sir, but to follow up, I thought the 
evidence indicated that the plan was in fact in effect for 
5 days? 


Mr. St. Crair. Well, legally, it may have been on 
paper, but there is no evidence whatsoever that any aspect 
of it was put into effect, and upon the advice of the 
Attorney General, it was withdrawn, and I think properly 
so. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, you have been not reluctant at all 
in the past to define what is an impeachable offense. 

Mr. St. Cra. I amstill not reluctant. 

Q. On the matter of the Supreme Court, is it in your 
judgment an impeachable offense for a President not to 
abide by a ruling of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. St. Crair. Well, I hate to keep trying not to answer 
this question. I will say this: An impeachable offense in 
my view—and we have filed an extensive brief on this 
subject—must constitute a major or serious crime com- 
mitted by the President. 

I don’t think the American people would accept any- 
thing else as the basis for removing the President. Beyond 
that I think it inappropriate to discuss the Supreme Court 
ruling which is expected in any day, and I don’t want 
to be the kind of a lawyer that second guesses judges 
before they decide. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. St. Clair, at least whether the 
President has made a decision as to whether he would 
comply with an adverse ruling? 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. No, and I don’t see how he can until 
he gets the decision, reads the opinion, and consults 
his counsel. 

Q. Then he will decide whether or not he is going to 
obey the law of the Court? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. St. Cram. I think I have said all I am going to 
say on the subject. 

Q. To go back to the March 22 meeting, the White 
House has said this is conclusive proof that the President 
would not pay and did not approve blackmail. You can 
read that testimony to say that the President quibbled 
only over the word blackmail but authorized the payment 
of money under other words. 

Mr. St. Crair. There is all the difference in the world 
between payment of blackmail on the one hand to keep 
somebody quiet and to pay it for humanitarian reasons. 
A fair reading of that is a payment for humanitarian 
reasons would be proper. It doesn’t mean that it was 
paid for that purpose, but it is very clear that he did not 
know of nor approve of any payment of blackmail for 
the purpose of keeping anyone quiet, and that is the 
allegation. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, to follow that last question, sir, is 
it not possible from the reading of that tape that the 
President was merely searching for a euphemism for 
blackmail? 

Mr. St. Crarr. I don’t think so. You have to remember 
these are unstructured conversations in the presence of 
Mr. Haldeman only. I doubt very much if they were 
playing games. It is quite clear he used the word “black- 
mail” in the sense, we all understand it. 
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Q. Mr. St. Clair, during your argument before the 
Supreme Court, you stated, I believe toward the end of 
the argument, that the very least you asked for the Court 
was to stay its hand, in your phrase, until the impeach- 
ment proceeding was completed. Is that still your hope, 
the least of your hopes and expectations? 

Mk. St. Crair. I still hold to that view, yes. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, to follow up the questions on the 
discussion about money, in the March 22 meeting the 
President said when people are in jail there is every right 
for people to raise money for them. These are gentlemen 
who refused to disclose how the Watergate burglary had 
come about. They were convicted by the court to be tried. 
Why would the President be discussing such a matter in 
the Oval Office? 

Mr. Sr. Cram. It is my view that that conversation 
clearly indicates a hypothetical basis upon which he would 
believe, and I think most people would agree, payments 
could be lawful. But he was making it very clear that that 
is not what Mr. Hunt was suggesting. Mr. Hunt was 
suggesting that he would do certain things unless he was 
paid; the President called that blackmail, and he said 
in no uncertain words: “That is going too far.” 

Q. On the same point, Mr. St. Clair, if I understand 
you, you have said that when the President told Dean, 
“get it,” it did not refer to money, and you said it referred 
to a signal, but you don’t understand what the signal was 
for. Are you saying you don’t know what the President 
meant when he told Dean, “get it”? 

Mr. Sr. Cram. I think that is a fair statement, yes. 


And I think you have to read these tapes in their entirety. 
If you take a section out of here, a section out of there, 
you are going to get an incomplete and perhaps an inaccu- 
rate picture. 

Q. Have you asked the President what he meant when 
he said that? 


Mr. St. Cram. I don’t recall that I have in fact. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, that March 22 portion is only two 
and one-half pages long, and it, too, was taken out of 
context of a longer conversation. Have you heard that 
full conversation yourself? Is the whole thing in context? 


Mr. Sr. Crair. Well, the portion of this conversation 
that relates to the payment of blackmail is offered only for 
that purpose. It is obviously a small part of a lot longer 
tape. 

Q. But it, too, is still ambiguous because the word 
“blackmail” as suggested can also be taken in different 
ways. It could be a euphemism if you didn’t know the 
full context of the conversation. 

Mk. St. Craire. I don’t think any fair reading of that 
word would indicate it was used as a euphemism. 

Q. Considering the differences in the transcripts be- 
tween what the President offered and what the committee 
ended up with, is there a justification that the people 
might feel that the President hasn’t come forward with 
all of the evidence that pertains to the case? 


Mr. St. Cram. If you read the 1,240-odd pages of 
transcript and you are familiar with the facts, it seems to 
me hard to come to a conclusion that anything of signifi- 
cance that contributed to this end result has been left out. 
It is a comprehensive story that in my view makes it quite 
clear that the President fully acquitted himself in his 
obligation to carry out the law. 

Q. In this question of blackmail and hush money for 
Hunt, we are talking about money that was contributed 
to a political campaign for the President. Are there cir- 
cumstances in which you feel it is appropriate to use 
campaign contributions to pay money for burglars and 
their families? 

Mr. St. Crarr. I think the answer is no. 

Q. In view of your answer just a minute ago, does this 
mean you have no more evidence that you could present 
in support of the President, and if that is the case, do you 
think now the overriding consideration, as Mr. Garrison 
said today, should be not so much whether the President 
appeared guilty of complicity in a crime, but whether his 
impeachment would be in the public interest? 

Mr. St. Cram. I think that I don’t agree with Mr. 
Garrison. I think that the evidence does not demonstrate 
complicity in any crime on the part of the President, and 
if viewed objectively and fairly you can come out in my 
judgment with only that conclusion. 

As I say, Mr. Garrison, of course, is entitled to his point 
of view. I don’t happen to agree. 

Q. Mr. St. Clair, one of the elements is that at times 
the President was aware that the tape machine was oper- 
ating. Are you fully personally satisfied that the tape was 
not being used by the President at any time-during these 
transcripts to establish a defense? 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. I think that is ultimately clear from 
the context of the conversations. I frankly don’t think he 
was aware it was running. Obviously, let’s face it, if he 
thought it were, I am sure the conversations might have 
been far less ambiguous. 

Q. Could you tell us why you haven’t asked the Presi- 
dent what he meant when he said, “For Christ sake, 
get it”? 

Mr. St. Cram. Frankly, it had not occurred to me. I 
don’t look at these tapes in terms of what this word means 
or that word means. I look at them in their totality and in 
their juxtaposition with other events as I understand them. 
I can understand how people can say, “What does this 
word mean and what does that word mean,” but I think 
that is not the proper way to look at them. 

Maybe I should have asked him, but I just didn’t. 
I know that the testimony is by Mr. Dean that that did 
not involve the payment of money. 

Q. I was going to say, sir, isn’t that a pretty explicit 
and direct order? The language is pretty blunt. 

Mr. St. Crain. What was the end result? That seems 
to me where you have to come out. How did the matter 
end up? Clearly no one authorized the payment, no one 
in fact paid it. Mr. Haldeman didn’t. He had nothing 
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to do with the chain of events that resulted in the payment. 

Mr. Dean didn’t make the payment. It is quite clear 
now that Mr. Dean was the one who initiated the chain 
events that resulted in the payment before he met with 
the President. 

So as I stated in my brief, if the meeting with the Presi- 
dent had never taken place on the morning of March 
the 21st, it is quite clear this payment of Hunt’s attorney’s 
fees would have been made in any event. 

So, therefore, it is very difficult for me to see how any- 
one can accuse the President of authorizing and directing 
the payment of blackmail to Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. St. Clair. 


NOTE: Mr. St. Clair’s news conference was held at 4:31 p.m. at the 
Surf and Sand Hotel, Laguna Beach, Calif. It was broadcast live 
on radio and television. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Council of Economic Advisers 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Alan Greenspan To Be a Member and of 
His Designation as Chairman of the 
Council. July 23, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Alan Greenspan, of New York, N.Y., to be a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. The President also 
announced that Mr. Greenspan will be designated Chair- 
man of the CEA upon his confirmation and appointment 
as a member. As both member and Chairman he will 
succeed Herbert Stein, who has resigned. 

Since 1959, Mr. Greenspan has been president and 
member of the board of directors of Townsend-Greenspan 
& Co., Inc., economic consultants. He is also a consultant 
to the Council of Economic Advisers, the Department of 
the Treasury, and the Federal Reserve Board, and a mem- 
ber of the GNP Review Committee of the Office of 
Management and Budget. Mr. Greenspan is a member 
of Time magazine’s board of economists, senior adviser 
to the Brookings Institution panel on economic activity, 
director of the National Economists Club, vice chairman 
of the Conference of Business Economists, and past presi- 
dent (1970) and fellow of the National Association of 
Business Economists. 

He was born on March 6, 1926, in New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Greenspan received his B.S. degree, summa cum 
laude, and his M.A. degree from New York University, 
and has done advanced graduate work at NYU and 
Columbia University. In addition to his current activities, 
he has also been a member of the Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force (1969-70), the Commission on 


Financial Structure and Regulation (1970-71), the Task 
Force on Economic Growth (1969), the Economic Ad- 
visory Board of the Secretary of Commerce (1971-72), 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission’s Central 
Market System Committee (1972). 

Mr. Greenspan joined Townsend-Greenspan & Co., 
Inc., in 1953 as a consulting economist after serving from 
1948 to 1953 as an industrial economist with the National 
Industrial Conference Board. He currently holds director- 
ships with the following: General Cable Corp., Sun 
Chemical Corp., Trans-World Financial Co., Dreyfus 
Fund, Dreyfus Special Income Fund, Dreyfus Liquid 
Assets, Inc., Standard & Poor’s/Inter-Capital Income Se- 
curities, Inc., the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace, and the Bowery Savings Bank. 

NOTE: On July 23, 1974, Mr. Greenspan participated in a meeting 


with the President at the Western White House of economists and 
business, financial, and labor leaders. 


The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Emergency Assistance for the 
Virgin Islands 


Announcement of Emergency Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Impact of Drought. July 23, 1974 


The President today declared an emergency for the 
territory of the Virgin Islands because of the impact of a 
drought on livestock. The President’s action will permit 
the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery efforts in 
designated areas of the territory. 

Dry conditions, which have existed in the Virgin Islands 
for the past 2 years, have reached a critical stage this year 
with a severe lack of rainfall. The major impact of the 
drought has been on livestock, as the pastures in the terri- 
tory have been dying out because of the lack of moisture. 
The President’s declaration of an emergency will provide 
a Federally-funded program of survival livestock feeding 
in order to maintain the herds in the territory. 

Federal relief and recovery activities in the Virgin 
Islands will be coordinated by the Federal Disaster Assist- 
ance Administration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, under the direction of Administrator 
Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. Dunne will designate the specific 
areas within the territory eligible for Federal assistance. 

Mr. Thomas R. Casey, Regional Director for Federal 
Disaster Assistance, HUD Region 2, will be designated 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the terri- 
tory in providing Federal disaster assistance under the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public Law 93-288. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Disaster Assistance for New York 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. July 24, 1974 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of New York as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning about July 3, which caused damage to 
public and private property. The President’s action will 
permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts in designated areas of the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist primarily of the repair or restoration of 
damaged streets, roads, bridges, and public facilities and 
utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans for homeowners 
and businesses will be made available by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under the authorities of Public Law 
93-24, and emergency loan assistance will be made avail- 
able by the Farmers Home Administration. 

Federal relief activities in New York will be coordinated 
by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, under the 
direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. Dunne 
will designate the specific areas within the State eligible 
for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and State 
damage assessments. 

Mr. Thomas R. Casey, Regional Director for Federal 
Disaster Assistance, HUD Region 2, will be designated 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the 
State in providing Federal disaster assistance under the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public Law 93-288. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Supreme Court Decision 


Remarks of Special Counsel to the President 

James D. St. Clair, Together With a Statement by the 
President Announcing Full Compliance With the 
Court Decision Requiring Production of Presidential 
Tape Recordings. July 24, 1974 


I have reviewed the decision of the Supreme Court with 
the President. He has given me this statement, which he 
has asked me to read to you. I quote: 

“My challenge in the courts to the subpoena of the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor was based on the belief it was unconsti- 
tutionally issued and on my strong desire to protect the 
principle of Presidential confidentiality in a system of sep- 
aration of powers. 

“While I am of course disappointed in the result, I re- 
spect and accept the Court’s decision, and I have in- 
structed Mr. St. Clair to take whatever measures are 
necessary to comply with that decision in all respects. 


“For the future, it will be essential that the special cir- 
cumstances of this case not be permitted to cloud the rights 
of Presidents to maintain the basic confidentiality without 
which this office cannot function. I was gratified, therefore, 
to note that the Court reaffirmed both the validity and the 
importance of the principle of executive privilege—the 
principle I had sought to maintain. By complying fully 
with the Court’s ruling in this case, I hope and trust that 
I will contribute to strengthening rather than weakening 
this principle for the future—so that this will prove to be 
not the precedent that destroyed the principle, but the 
action that preserved it.” 


As we all know, the President has always been a firm 
believer in the rule of law. He intends his decision to com- 
ply fully with the Court’s ruling as an action in further- 
ance of that belief. 


In accordance with his instructions, the time-consum- 
ing process of reviewing the tapes subject to the subpoena 
and the preparation of the index and analysis required by 
Judge Sirica’s order will begin forthwith. 


NOTE: Mr. St. Clair spoke at approximately 4 p.m. at the Surf 
and Sand Hotel, Laguna Beach, Calif. His remarks were broadcast 
live on radio and television; they were not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Federal Regional Councils 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairmen of the 10 
Councils. July 25, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the chairmen of the 10 Federal Regional Councils for 
fiscal year 1975. 


Davmw W. Hays, Regional Representative of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Region I, Boston. 

S. WittrAM GreeEn,* Regional Administrator, Housing and Urban 
Development, Region II, New York. 

Danie J. Snyper III, Regional Administrator, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Region III, Philadelphia. 

Jack E. Raven,* Regional Administrator, Environmental Protection 
Agency, Region IV, Atlanta. 

Gov. Norman A. Erse,* Regionai Representative of the Secretary 
of Transportation, Region V, Chicago. 

Ep Foreman, Regional Representative of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Region VI, Dallas. 

Ermer E. Smitu,* Regional Administrator, Housing and Urban 
Development, Region VII, Kansas City. 

SamMueEL MartTINEz, Regional Director, Department of Labor, Re- 
gion VIII, Denver. 

WEBsTER Oris, Special Assistant to the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, Region IX, San Francisco. 

Bernarp KeELty,* Regional Director, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Region X, Seattle. 


Federal Regional Councils are located in the 10 regional 
headquarter cities and are composed of the regional heads 
of the nine major Federal grantmaking agencies: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Department of Health, Education, 


*Reappointed. 
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and Welfare; Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment; Department of the Interior; Department of 
Labor; Department of Transportation; Environmental 
Protection Agency; Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration; and Office of Economic Opportunity. A chair- 
man is designated by the President each year from among 
the regional heads sitting on each Federal Regional 
Council. 

The three primary missions of Federal Regional Coun- 
cils are: improving intergovernmental relations, coordi- 
nating interagency programs, and delivering unique 
services in response to special problem situations. 

During the next year Federal Regional Councils will 
be paying particular attention to coordinating Federal 
planning assistance and enhancing the capability of State 
and local governments to plan and manage Federal 
programs. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Appointment of Joseph Z. Taylor 
To Be Assistant Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance. July 25, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Joseph Z. Taylor, of Alexandria, Va., to be an Assistant 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance. He succeeds Paul 
J. Bridston, who has resigned. 

Mr. Taylor has been with the Central Intelligence 
Agency since 1966. From 1963 to 1964, he was Special 
Assistant to the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development for Internal Defense, and from 
1965 to 1966, he was Deputy Director, then Director of 
AID’s Office of Vietnam Affairs. 


He was born on June 10, 1927, in East Greenwich, R.I. 
Mr. Taylor received his B.S. from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy and his M.A. from American University. From 1949 
to 1962, he served as an officer in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Mr. Taylor is married and has three sons and two 
daughters. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members 
of the Commission and of the Resignation of 
One Member. July 25, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three persons as members of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. They are: 

D. C. Burnuam, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 


KENNETH R. Cote, Jr., Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Domestic Council. 


Levi A. Jackson, of Detroit, Mich., urban affairs manager, Ford 
Motor Co. 

The President also announced the acceptance, with 
deep appreciation, of the resignation of Robert V. Hans- 
berger as a member of the Commission. He held the posi- 
tion from November 17, 1969. 

The Commission was established in 1964 for the pur- 
pose of annually recommending to the President a group 
of outstanding young persons from which he might select 
White House Fellows. Those selected are appointed to 
serve for a period of 12 months beginning on September 1 
of the year in which they are selected. They serve on the 
White House Staff, Office of the Vice President, or in the 
offices of Members of the Cabinet. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





INFLATION 


The President’s Address to the Nation at a Conference on the Economy in 


Los Angeles, California. 


July 25, 1974 


Mr. Smith, all of the very distinguished guests on the podium and in this 
audience, and all of the millions listening on television and on radio: 


I want to discuss today the major problem confronting America— 


inflation. 


And I want to discuss where we are in the fight against inflation, how 
we got here, and what we are going to do about it. 
Let me begin by touching briefly on the nature and causes of the 


inflation we have been experiencing. 
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Basically, we and the other industrialized nations have had a gen- 
eration of inflation because governments all over the world, for a long 
period of time, have permitted and encouraged the demand for goods 
and services to outrun the capacity to meet that demand with rising 
production. 

Governments have repeatedly increased their own spending more 
than taxation. They have added to demand without making a balancing 
cut in private spending. They have created new money to finance more 
borrowing and investment than people were willing to finance out of their 
savings. Now, all this has added to the upward pressure on prices. 

The great worldwide surge of inflation in the past year and a half 
was caused by three exceptional circumstances coming at once. 

One was a decline in the world grain production as a result of bad 
weather in many areas of the world. Another was the oil embargo, to- 
gether with the action of the oil exporting countries in suddenly quad- 
rupling oil prices. And the third was a simultaneous economic boom in 
the industrialized nations, which increased demand for goods far beyond 
the capacity to produce them in those nations. 

Now fortunately, although other inflationary pressures continue, 
food production now has increased. The oil embargo has ended. World 
oil prices have leveled off. The worldwide economic boom has slackened. 

And so, these particular inflationary forces are no longer propelling 
the inflationary spiral upward to the same extent that they were. We must 
recognize, however, that the higher price levels that have been reached 
by oil and other raw materials will continue to exert strong upward pres- 
sures for a time as they work their way through the economy. 

We are also now feeling the effect of last year’s surge of prices in the 
form of an understandably strong drive for large wage increases, as work- 
ers try to catch up with earlier cost of living increases. 

Confronted with an unacceptable level of inflation on the one hand 
and with a temporary slackening of economic activity on the other, many 
voices have lately been raised in America demanding some swift, spec- 
tacular action. Some ask for reimposing wage and price controls. Others 
recommend that we wring out the economy with higher taxes or sharply 
restrictive monetary policies, even at the cost of a severe recession. And 
then, on the other hand, there are those who urge that we should lower 
taxes in order to pump up the economy more rapidly. And still others 
suggest that we should simply give up—that we should accept a rampant 
inflation as a mysterious and incurable disease and concentrate on learning 
to live with it. 

Well, we are not going to do any of these things. Let me tell you why 
not, and let me tell you what we will do instead. 

If experience teaches anything, it is that economic policies aimed 
exclusively at short-term relief too often bring long-term grief. 

We must learn to think less in terms of programs and more in terms 
of policies: policies of respect for the basic laws and forces of the market 
place and of recognition that in those policies lie the keys to our economic 
future. 

And so, let me tell you first what we are not going to do. 

We are not going to resort to the discredited patent medicine of wage 
and price controls. To return to controls now for temporary relief would 
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only create new distortions, and thus intensify our long-term difficulties, 
and lead in the end to even more inflation when the controls came off. 

We are not going to respond to the short-term slack in the economy 
by priming the pumps of inflation with new deficit spending or with a new 
easing of credit or with tax cuts that would only make inflation worse. 
These actions would be like pouring gasoline on a raging fire. 

And neither will we administer the shock treatment of a sudden 
drastic “wringing out” of inflation, the cost of which in terms of increased 
unemployment for millions of Americans would be unacceptable. 

Now, let me tell you what we are going to do. 

Our aim is to control inflation while continuing to produce more, so 
that people can live better. The key to this lies in keeping our eye squarely 
on the long-term—and keeping it there even as we actively manage our 
short-term difficulties. It lies in choosing a sensible, realistic course and 
sticking to it, whatever the pressures. And that is exactly what we shall do. 

We will continue to monitor every sector of this economy. And I can 
assure you that we will take what actions are necessary to prevent undue 
hardship in any sector of the economy. But we will not react either to 
general or to specific needs with gimmicks or emotionalism, and we will 
continue steadily on our basic anti-inflationary course. 

A policy to check inflation is fundamentally a policy to curb the 
growth of demand relative to the growth of supply. In the short run, 
attention must focus on holding down the increase in demand, because 
with few exceptions, increasing supply takes a considerable amount of 

time. 

There are exceptions, however, where changes in Government policy 
can result in rapid expansions of supply. Examples on which we have al- 
ready acted include the turning back into production of tens of millions 
of acres of farmland which had previously been kept idle, and the sale of 
excess Government stockpiles of certain raw materials. 

In the longer run, we can focus more on increasing the growth of 
output—on producing more rather than on demanding less. So our strat- 
egy must have two elements—mainly restraining demand in the short 
run and expanding supply in the long run. 

Let’s turn now to the Federal Government. The most obvious thing 
the Federal Government can do to restrain demand is to hold down its 
own spending. For the current fiscal year, expenditures under the budget 
I submitted in February would be $305 billion. A variety of forces, the 
most important being pending congressional legislation in excess of the 
budget, threaten to raise this to $312 billion—over $7 billion over the 
budget I submitted in January. Undoubtedly, more spending proposals 
will be pressed in Congress in the months ahead. 

I will not accept this inflation of the Federal budget. On the con- 
trary, I am determined to cut below the $305 billion. I submitted in Jan- 
uary toward a goal of $300 billion. I intend to veto congressional actions 
that would raise that spending above the budget. And beyond this, I have 
directed the heads of all Federal departments and agencies—without ex- 
ception—to trim already-programmed Federal spending toward the goal 
of $300 billion. 

I have also ordered a reduction of 40,000 in the number of Federal 
employees provided for in the budget for the current year. This alone will 
save $300 million. 
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For the 1976 fiscal year—in which we are now preparing the budget, 
a year which begins in just 11 months—I shall submit a budget that will 
not only be in balance, but that will actually reduce the rate of growth of 
Federal spending so that the increase from 1975 to 1976 will be less than 
the increase from 1974 to 1975 rather than more. And when necessary, 
in proposing this budget, I shall propose repeal of existing legislation that 
makes spending mandatory. 

Now, 2 weeks ago, I signed the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974. For the first time in our Nation’s history, this 
law provides a mechanism for the Congress to consider the whole budget 
comprehensively, not just its parts. It will be essential that this law be 
used effectively with the clear, continuing objective of reducing or elim- 
inating expenditures that would help some of the people, but cause 
higher prices for all of the people. 

We have to understand one fact. The President alone cannot cut the 
cost of Government. This new law provides a means by which the Con- 
gress and the President can work together to accomplish that goal. 

And I am confident that a majority of the Members of the Congress 
will support the efforts of the President to balance the Federal budget so 
that millions of Americans will have a chance to balance their family 
budgets. 

The other principal weapon in the Government’s arsenal to control 
inflation is monetary policy—that is, the control over the expansion of 
money and credit. 

It is the function of the Federal Reserve system to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of money and credit but to prevent that supply from rising 
too fast. The Federal Reserve is doing so. Holding down money and credit 
in the face of a rapid inflation causes high interest rates, which nobody 
likes. But allowing more rapid monetary expansion would soon cause even 
more rapid inflation and even higher interest rates. And therefore, the 
course of the Federal Reserve, the course it is on, is the necessary route 
to less inflation and lower interest rates. 

Like any other part of the anti-inflation program, monetary restraint 
can be overdone. It has not been overdone up to this time, and it will not 
be overdone. We shall provide the expansion of money and credit neces- 
sary to support moderate growth of the economy at reasonable prices. 
Chairman Burns, of the Federal Reserve, has assured me of the intention 
of the Federal Reserve to avoid extremes of restriction in the effort to 
conduct an effective anti-inflationary monetary policy—an effort which 
every American should endorse. There will not be a credit crunch in which 
the money for essential economic activity becomes unavailable. 

And so, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, we will cut 
the growth of Federal spending. We will hold down the growth of money 
and credit to check private spending. And I call on State and local govern- 
ments, and on businesses and consumers, to hold down their own spend- 
ing and increase their own savings as their contribution in the fight against 
higher prices. 

I recognize that some Americans cannot cut their spending without 
real hardship. And I recognize that some expenditures by business can- 
not be cut without cutting production now or in the future and thereby 
increasing unemployment. But most families could reduce or defer some 
expenditures—building their savings instead—without hardship. And 
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every business has some fat in it, just as every Federal agency has. And 
State and local governments, whose spending has been rising rapidly, 
should follow the lead of the Federal Government in cutting unnecessary 
spending. 

Now, there are cynics who will say that such an appeal to the public 
spirit of the American people is futile. Well, I don’t believe that. We saw 
how the American people saved during World War IT. And just last win- 
ter, we saw how the American people conserved gasoline and fuel oil and 
avoided, as a result, gas rationing and all the consequences that would 
have flowed. In my recent meetings to discuss the economy and in my mail, 
I have had abundant evidence of the willingness of the American people 
not only to cooperate but to join actively in the battle against inflation. 

Less spending means less pressure on prices today. More saving means 
more investment in new housing and new production, and therefore, lower 
prices tomorrow. And the consumer—and that is everybody—wins both 
ways. 

I referred earlier to the significance of a $12 billion difference in the 
Federal budget. A cut of only 114 percent in personal consumption ex- 
penditures—that would mean like putting away 15 cents for every $10 
spent—would make a similar difference in the fight against inflation. 

How rapidly we succeed in cutting inflation will also depend on 
business and labor. If they continue pushing prices and wages rapidly for- 
ward, this will continue the inflationary pressures. But sales will suffer, 
because consumers will resist paying higher prices, and employment will 
also suffer, and no one in the end will be better off. 

And, therefore, in their own interest as well as in the Nation’s, it is 
essential that business and labor act responsibly in their price and wage 
demands. As I have said, we shall not return to price and wage controls. 
But I intend to use every influence of the Presidency and of the Federal 
Government to bring about helpful voluntary restraint on the part of both 
business and labor in this critical area. 

In the short run, as I have said, we must focus on measures to re- 
strain demand. But to achieve prosperity without inflation in the long 
run, we must focus above all on producing more so that we can have more 
goods and services without higher prices. 

To assure a vigorous growth of supplies in the longer run, a number 
of critical measures are necessary. 

A good example is agriculture, where today less than 5 percent of 
our population feed all of America and help feed much of the rest of the 
world as well. We must keep our agricultural programs focused on a pol- 
icy of abundance as they now are, rather than on a policy of scarcity. 

We have seen vividly the importance of energy supplies and energy 
prices in the U.S. economy over these past few months. We must now take 
all necessary steps to assure ourselves of reliable supplies of energy at 
the lowest possible cost. That is the essence of Project Independence on 
which we are now moving steadily forward. Let us take whatever steps 
are necessary to make sure that the United States will never again be 
hostage to a cut-off of vital energy supplies by any foreign country. And 
here is another area where the President alone cannot do the job. We need 
the cooperation of the Congress on many pieces of legislation in this area 
which await action. 

We need to assure adequate long-term supplies of capital for invest- 
ment, another area we have discussed at great length in recent weeks. 
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In May, I directed the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers 
to undertake a special study of long-range capital needs to provide for 
the continued growth of our economy and how to ensure that these needs 
may be met. 

Too often today the creative energies of our economic system are 
stifled by burdensome overregulation based on policies designed for an 
earlier era. For example, Government regulations often require trucks 
to run empty. This wastes fuel, and it raises the cost to the consumer of 
everything these trucks carry. That is just one example. Many others 
could be cited. And consequently, I have directed a sweeping review of 
these policies with the objective of recommending these changes needed 
to bring the regulatory agencies and regulatory policies in line with the 
needs of a new era when increasing productivity must be a primary means 
of achieving our primary economic goals. 

And where regulatory agencies, because of obsolete rules, have the 
effect of restricting production rather than encouraging it, those rules need 
to be changed. And they will be changed. 

Some of the most important regulations from this standpoint are not 
Federal, but State or local, such as obsolete building codes. Therefore, 
this review will encompass the reforms needed at all levels. At the same 
time, I again urge the Congress to enact the regulatory reforms that I have 
already proposed—with respect to transportation and financial institu- 
tions, for example—in order to make our economic system more produc- 
tive and less inflationary. 

And now we come to a very sensitive political point. It is time for us 
to reevaluate the trade-off between increasing supplies, increasing pro- 
duction, and certain other objectives that are worthwhile, such as improv- 
ing the environment and increasing safety. Those goals are important, 
but we too often recently have had a tendency to push particular social 
goals so far and so fast that other important economic goals are unduly 
sacrificed. And consequently these policies must be reevaluated and ad- 
justed to the new needs. 

Congress should enact the trade reform bill so that negotiations to 
reduce trade barriers can begin. This sometimes sounds like an esoteric 
subject of interest only to those who are in international trade. But com- 
petition from abroad can be a powerful force toward increasing produc- 
tivity in the United States, creating more jobs, making more supplies 
available for American consumers, and in holding down prices. 

Finally, and most important, we must restore the idea in America 
that the way to have more is to produce more. This is true of a nation, it is 
true of individuals. Too many countries are in extreme difficulty because 
their people have come to believe that the way to get more is to have the 
Government spend more, even though no more is produced. That has 
often been true in this country. 

It is often said that we have worldwide inflation because people de- 
mand more. That is just a half-truth. We have worldwide inflation because 
people’s demand for more is not matched by a willingness and ability on 
their part to produce more. The demand too often is translated into a 
supply of votes, not a supply of work, saving, initiative, and innovation. 

In America—and may it always be this way—the power of Govern- 
ment is the power of the people. And, therefore, the most important 
responsibility of each American in fighting inflation is your responsibil- 
ity—those of you in this room, and the millions listening on television and 
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radio. I can assure you that your Government will take firm measures, 
measures that will be unpopular with many special interest groups. The 
voice of the people in support of sound anti-inflation policies needs to be 
heard in Washington above the voices of the special interests. 

In fact, we need in this country the one lobby we don’t have—an 
anti-inflation lobby. This should not be a lobby with plush Washington 
offices and high paid officers. And I am not reflecting on any of the peo- 
ple who may be lobbyists here. This lobby should have an office in every 
home in America and every citizen should be an officer in it. When every 
Government official—whether in the executive branch, in the Congress, 
or in State and local governments—knows that this anti-inflation lobby 
will reward anti-inflationary action and punish inflationary action, the 
fight against inflation will be won. 

We have looked, as we should, at many of the troubles in the Amer- 
ican economy today, but we must also recognize that despite its troubles 
the American economy today is the envy of the rest of the world. One 
needs only to travel, as I have in recent months and over the years, to 
other nations, particularly industrial nations, to realize the truth of that 
statement. 

Painful as our own inflation is, it is less than that of France, of Italy, 
of Great Britain, of Japan, and less than that of most of the industrial 
nations of the world. 

In fact, time and again I have found in recent months the leaders 
of other countries marveling at the great economic strength of America 
and wishing that they could exchange their economic difficulties for ours. 

And consequently, as we look at the troubles in our economy today, 
we must not overlook its strengths. We have the strongest economy in the 
world by far, and we can win any economic battle that we determine to 
win. We are out to win the battle against inflation, and with our strong 
economy we have the resources to do it. 

As we look at the strengths of that economy, we have more jobs in 
America today than ever before, and those jobs pay higher wages, real 
wages, than in any other country in the world, even in the area of food 
costs, which we all know is one that really strikes home to whoever keeps 
that family budget. A smaller percentage of the wage earner’s income goes 
to food in the United States than in any country in the world. 

Young Americans today are finding work rather than facing the 
draft, and we can be thankful for that. And if our unemployment, which 
is holding lower than we had earlier predicted, if it is higher than we 
want—and it is—let us be thankful that those who may be unemployed 
are not facing the draft and not serving in any war overseas. 

In fact, we can be thankful that our problems today are the prob- 
lems of peace rather than the problems of war. 

We will win the fight against inflation, but we are going to win it 
not by a single set of dramatic actions, but by the cumulative effect of 
actions that in themselves are often undramatic, actions that may not 
make headlines in the morning newspapers, but that will be the right 
actions to take. 

In economic policy, impatience is the great enemy of sound policy. 
If you look at the history of inflation in America, more than anything else 
it can be laid at the doorstep of impatience: impatience to spend money 
we have not yet earned, or to spend taxes we have not yet collected; im- 
patience to satisfy all of our social wants at once, without regard to the 
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fact that we cannot afford everything at once; impatience with the short- 
term dislocations that often are part of long-term adjustments needed 
to keep the economy growing in a healthy rather than an unhealthy way. 

The key to fighting inflation, therefore, is steadiness. The steadiness 
that accepts the need for hard decisions, for occasional unpleasant sta- 
tistics and even a measure of sacrifice in the short run in order to ensure 
stable growth without inflation for the long run, the steadiness that stands 
fixed against the clamor to take dramatic action just to create an appear- 
ance of action, and the kind of steadiness that rejects demagogery, that 
rejects gimmickry, and that gives the enormous creative forces of the 
marketplace in America a chance to work. That is our strength, the free 
marketplace in America, and we must keep it free. 

And so I say to you that we are on the right road toward our goal, 
a goal of full prosperity without war and without inflation. We are going 
to stay on that road. 

We will be steadfast in holding down Federal spending, in slowing 
the growth of the Federal budget. 

We will have moderate but firm restraint on the growth of the money 
supply. 

We will work creatively with other nations to deal with inflation in 
its worldwide dimensions. 

We will take new measures to encourage productivity, and this is 
perhaps the most important long-term objective we can set for ourselves— 
to encourage productivity and to increase supplies of scarce resources. And 
in particular, we are going to press vigorously forward in increasing sup- 
plies of energy and food—the biggest components of the recent inflation- 
ary surge. 

We shall stand firm against efforts to turn us aside from the steadiness 
of course that is necessary. 

We intend to devote the full energies of the Federal Government to 
the fight against inflation. And I ask for your support, for the full support 
of the American people in this great cause. 

In 1976, America will celebrate its 200th anniversary as a Nation. 

Let our goal for that anniversary be an America at peace with every 
nation in the world, a peace that we helped to bring about, and here at 
home, let our goal be an economy of prosperity without war and with- 
out inflation. 

That is a great goal. It will require the united efforts, the dedication 
of Government, of business, of labor, and of individual Americans all over 
this country. 

What you do, each and every one of you, will matter. 


As you play your part in this great crusade, you can be confident that 
your Federal Government will play its part. And together, we can achieve 
the goal that all of us want: the goal of full prosperity without war and 
without inflation, for ourselves, for our children, and for America’s future. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:32 p.m. in the Los Angeles Room at the Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. The conference on the economy was sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce, the California Manufacturers Association, the Los 
Angeles Area Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. In his opening remarks, the President referred to William French Smith, president 


of the California Chamber of Commerce. The address was broadcast live on radio and 
television. 
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Emergency Livestock Credit Act 
of 1974 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Into Law While Expressing Certain Reservations 
About Its Provisions. July 26, 1974 


I am signing today S. 3679, the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974. | 

Through a carefully controlled program of loan guar- 
antees, this bill will providt emergency: assistance to 
livestock producers who have heen caught in a recent cost- 
price squeeze. When production costs soared above sales 
levels in recent months, many producers—especially in the 
beef industry—began operating at a loss, and some still 
face the threat of bankrupt¢y. Without some form of 
assistance as provided in this bill, there might ultimately 
be a reduction in the number|of producers, which would 
in turn lead to reduced supplies and higher prices for the 
consumers. 

I am keenly aware, however, that this bill also presents 
some dangers. The assistance [provided by this bill should 
not be used to bail out shorf-term speculators who are 
normally not engaged in livestock production, nor should 
it be used to refinance debt [unrelated to recent market 
conditions or to offset potentipl losses by banking institu- 
tions which are in a position to absorb some loss as a 
normal business risk. Instead| it should be used only in 
those cases where it can make the critical difference be- 
tween a producer’s ability to sustain continued meat pro- 
duction and a forced reduction in his production that in 
the long run would hurt the general consumer as well as 
the producer. 

Accordingly, I am asking the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer this act with deliberation and selectivity to 
ensure that it is used only by the bona fide producer of 
livestock who is critically affected by short-term changes 
in market conditions and whose continued production 
would be severely jeopardized in the absence of such 
assistance. 

NoTe:As enacted, the bill (S. 3679) is Public Law 93-357, 
approved July 25, 1974. 


The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Jack W. 
Carlson To Be Assistant Secretary for Energy and 
Minerals. July 26, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Jack W. Carlson of Potomac, Md., to be an As- 


sistant Secretary of the Interior for Energy and Minerals. 
He will succeed Stephen Alan Wakefield, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Carlson has served as Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, since 1972. 

Mr. Carlson joined the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in 1966 serving as Senior Staff Econ- 
omist, and in 1968 he became Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, where he served until appointment 
to his current position. 

A native of Salt Lake City, Utah, Mr. Carlson was 
born November 20, 1933. He received his B.S. and 
M.B.A. (business administration) degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Utah in 1957 and M.P.A. (public administra- 
tion) and Ph. D. (economics) degrees from Harvard 
University in 1963. He was a fellow of the School of 
Public Administration at Harvard University in 1968. 

Mr. Carlson was a member of the United States Air 
Force from 1957 to 1966, serving as an Assistant to the 
Secretaries of the Air Force and Defense (1964-1968) 
and as professor of economics or management at several 
universities at various times. 

He is married to the former Renee Pyott, and they have 
seven children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Lynn Adams 
Greenwalt To Be Director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. July 26, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Lynn Adams Greenwalt, of Rockville, Md., to be 
Director of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior. This is a new position created 
by Public Law 93-271 of April 22, 1974. Since 1971, 
Mr. Greenwalt has served as Director of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife at the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Greenwalt was born March 15, 1931 in Reno, Nev. 
He received his B.S. degree (1953) from the University 
of Oklahoma and an M.S. degree (1955) from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. He was a member of the United States 
Army from 1955 to 1957. During this period, he also 
served as a fellow of the Arizona Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit. 

Mr. Greenwalt joined the Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in 1957 and has 
served in the following capacities: Refuge Manager 
(1957-62), Regional Refuge Planner (1962-63), As- 
sistant Regional Supervisor (1963-68), Refuge Man- 
ager (1968-70), Supervisory U.S. Game Management 
Agent (1970-71), and Chief, Division of Wildlife Refuge 
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from 1971 until appointment to his current position in 
October 1973. 

Mr. Greenwalt is married to the former Judith A. 
Cunningham, and they have three children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Federal Energy Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William W. 
Geimer To Be Director of Intergovernmental and 
Regional Relations. July 26, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William W. Geimer, of Chicago, IIl., to be Director 
of Intergovernmental and Regional Relations in the new 
Federal Energy Administration. 

Mr. Geimer served from October 1971 to December 
1973 as Assistant to the Director of the Cost of Living 
Council and has served since January 1974 as an Execu- 
tive Assistant at the Federal Energy Office. During 1969, 
he was Special Assistant to the Director of the Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise in the Department of Com- 
merce. In 1970, he was Special Assistant to the Chairman 
of the White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
During 1970-71, he was with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity as Deputy Director of VISTA and Chair- 
man of the Office of Program Development’s Planning 
Committee. 

He was born August 18, 1937, in Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Geimer was graduated from Marquette University in 
1959 and Northwestern University in 1963. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association and the Illinois Bar 
Association. 

From 1963 to 1967, Mr. Geimer served as an attorney 
with the firm of Brown, Jackson, Boettcher & Dienner in 
Chicago and was an executive attorney with the National 
Association of Community Counsel in Chicago from 1967 
to 1969. 

Mr. Geimer is married to the former Maureen Daly. 
They have four children and reside in Bethesda, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Foreign Claims Settlement 


Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Wilfred J. 
Smith To Be a Member of the Commission. 
July 26, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Wilfred J. Smith, of Alexandria, Va., to be a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States for a term of 3 years. He will succeed 
Kieran O’Doherty whose term has expired. 

Prior to his retirement in 1972, Mr. Smith served as 
Deputy AID Mission Director in Nepal. He was a con- 
sultant for the Rand Corporation and a short-term con- 
sultant for AID in Vietnam in 1965. He served as 
research director in Thailand (1966-1968) and program 
manager in Iran (1968-1969) for the Philco-Ford Corp. 
He also served as a Senior Research Analyst for the De- 
partment of Defense from 1965 to 1966. 

Mr. Smith was born in China on March 21, 1909. He 
received A.B., A.M., and Ph. D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He served in the United States Air 
Force from 1942 to 1964, retiring as a colonel. He has 
written and published a number of materials and re- 
ceived several military decorations. 

Mr. Smith is married and has two children. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commission was es- 
tablished by Reorganization Plan 1 of 1954 for the pur- 
pose of determining claims of United States nationals 
against foreign governments for losses and injuries sus- 
tained by them. The commission consists of three mem- 
bers, appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate for staggered terms of 3 years. 
J. Raymond Bell is Chairman of the commission. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente. Calif. 
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HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
IMPEACHMENT INQUIRY 


Brief Submitted to the Committee by the Office of the Special Counsel to the 
President. Dated July 19, 1974. Released July 20, 1974 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The brief, as submitted to the House Judiciary Committee, has been 
reproduced in facsimile below. Corrections announced by the White House Press Office 
have been incorporated in this reproduction. 

The page numbers on the table of contents refer to pages in the original brief. 


INTRODUCTION 





This Brief is submitted in response to the areas 
of inquiry reviewed in depth by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The Brief neither reflects our belief as to 
the significance of the areas highlighted nor concedes 
the relevancy of any areas not addressed. It is offered 
to provide the Committee on the Judiciary with the most 
complete record possible under the available time frame. 
Should the Committee desire any additional submissions, 
the Special Counsel to the President would welcome the 


opportunity to respond to any particular request. 
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I, WATERGATE 





A. No Evidence Has Been Presented To Show 
The President Had Prior Knowledge Of 
The Plans to Burglarize The Democratic 
National Committee 





On May 22, 1973, the President in a national radio and 


television address said: 


The burglary and bugging of the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters came as a 
complete surprise to me. I had no inkling that 
any such illegal activities had been planned by 
persons associated with my campaign. . . (9 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents 
696, May 22, 1973, a Presentation, 
Bk. I, Tab 15a, p. 133). 


The Special Staff of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
has not produced a single shred of evidence showing that the 
President's statement is untrue. In fact, all of the evidence 
corroborates the President's statement. 

In his March 21, 1973, meeting with the President, John 
Dean told the President there was no White House involvement in 
the planning of the burglary: 

D. Uh, I honestly believe that no one over here 

(at the White House) knew that (there were 


plans to break-in the DNC). (Judiciary Trans - 
cript, March 21, 1973, a.m., p. 87).— 





_1/ Presidential Presentation refers to the Statement of Information 
Submitted on Behalf of the President, '' Hearings Before the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, May-June, 1974. 


The citations to Judiciary Transcripts, included in this brief are 

from 'Transcripts Of Eight Recorded Presidential Conversations, "' 
Hearings Before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, pursuant to H. Res. 803, Serial No. 34, May-June, 1974. 
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After Dean had for the first time told the President some of the 
details of the Watergate burglary and the cover-up thereof, Dean 
again told the President that this was new information of which the 
President was unaware: 
2. . . . you're not involved in it. 
Fr’. That is true 
I know, sir, itis. Well I can just tell from our 
conversations that, you know, these are things 
that you have no knowledge of. (Judiciary 
Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m.,p. 100). 
Both Haldeman and Ehrlichman testified before the Senate 
Select Committee that they did not believe the President had prior 
knowledge of the break-in plans. (Haldeman 7 SSC 2883, Ehrlichman 
6 SSC 2769, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tabs 5a-5b, pp. 54.65),-2/ 
In a conversation with the President on March 21, 1973, 
Ehrlichman further elaborated that the White House had no advance 
knowledge of the break-in: 
E. The, the only thing that we can say is for 
Ziegler to say, 'Look, we've investigated back- 
wards and forwards in the White House, and 
we're satisfied on the basis of the report we 
have that nobody in the White House has been 
involved in a burglary; nobody had notice of 


it, knowledge of it, participated in the planning, 
or aided or abetted it in any way.' 





3/ Citations to SSC refer to the printed transcripts of the Hearings 
before the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities. 
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P. Well, that's what you could say. 


E. And it happens to be true. (Judiciary Transcript, 
March 21, 1973, p.m., p. 145), 


Mitchell is the only close advisor alleged to have advance 
knowledge of the burglary, but Mitchell stated he never discussed 
this subject with the President. (Mitchell 4SSC 1628, Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 6a, p. 58). Mitchell believed the President 
did not know of either the burglary plans or the cover-up because, 
as Mitchell said: . 

I know the. . . [President]... , I know 

his reactions to things, and I have a very 

strong feeling that during the period of time 

in which I was in association with him and did 

talk to him. . ., I just do not believe that he 

had that information or had that knowledge; other- 

wise, I think the type of conversations we had 

would have brought it out. (Mitchell 4SSC 1628, 

Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 6a, p. 58), 


Finally, Richard Moore, a close associate of the President 


confirmed the fact that the President had no prior knowledge. Moore 


testified before the Senate Select Committee: 


As I sat through the meeting of March 20 with 
the President and Mr. Dean in the Oval Office, 

I came to the conclusion in my own mind that 

the President could not be aware of the things 
that Dean was worried about or had been hinting 
at tome... . It seemed crystal clear to me 
that he knew of nothing that was inconsistent with 
the previously stated conclusion that the White 
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House was uninvolved in the Watergate Affair, 

before or after the event. (Moore 5 SSC 1944, 

1945, see also 2067, Presidential Presentation, 

Bk. I, Tab 6b, p. 59), 

The Special Staff has failed to produce any evidence to 
demonstrate that the President had foreknowledge of the burglary 
plans. 

The evidence clearly establishes that after the second 
meeting in Mitchell's office on February 4, 1972, the modified 
Liddy plan ($250, 000) was turned down and Dean concluded that the 
plan was atanend. (Dean 3 SSC 931, Presidential Presentation, 


Bk. I, Tab 7a, p. 64), Dean later met with Haldeman and described 


the meetings in which the Liddy plans were considered. Dean advised 


Haldeman that the White House should have nothing to do with any 


such activity. Haldeman agreed. (Dean 3 SSC 930, Presidential 
Presertation, Bk. I, Tab 7b, p. 65), 

Subsequently, Magruder reported by telephone to Strachan 
that a ''sophisticated political intelligence gathering system" had 
been approved, as one of approximately thirty items under con- 
sideration. Magruder did not elaborate and Strachan dutifully re- 
peated this information, practically verbatim, ina three line para- 
graph in his Political Matters Memo #18 directed to Haldeman. 


Attached to this Memo under Tab H were reports identified by the 
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code name ''Sedan Chair'' as examples of the type of information 
being developed. These reports did not disclose the character 
of the source of the information. (Strachan 6 SSC 2441, 2452, 
Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 8a, p. 68), 

There is no reason to believe that Haldeman knew the 
"intelligence gathering"' system referred to in Strachan's memo 
was, in fact, illegal. Magruder testified that the original concept 
of intelligence gathering was ''simply one of gathering . . . infor- 


mation through sources in the opposition's committee.'' (Magruder 


2 SSC 810, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 8b, p. 70), 


Sedan Chair was such an activity. Magruder and Reisner testified 

that Sedan Chair involved a disgruntled campaign worker from the 
Humphrey Pennsylvania organization who passed information to CRP. 
(Magruder 2 SSC 848, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 8b, p. 70) 
(Reisner 2 SSC 499, 500, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 8c, 

p- 72), Ehrlichman and Porter described a similar operation using 

a Muskie campaign courier to photograph documents he was delivering. 
Porter deemed this activity surreptitious but not illegal. (Ehrlichman 
7 SSC 2768) (Porter 2 SSC 670-671, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, 


Tab 8d, p. 74), 
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Dean in discussing this matter with the Presider.t on the 
morning of March 21, 1973, stated that: ''. . . Bob (Haldeman) 


was assuming, that they (CRP) had something that was proper over 





there, some intelligence gathering operation that Liddy was operating." 
(Emphasis added) (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., 

p. 84). In referring to a Sedan Chair-type operation, Dean told the 
President that there is "nothing illegal about that.'"' (Judiciary 
Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., p. 85). 

The instruction from Haldeman to Strachan to transfer the 
intelligence ''capabilities'' from Muskie to McGovern, does not 
establish that Haldeman knew the activities were illegal. The 
evidence presented by the Special Staff only shows that Haldeman 


may have known of the lawful intelligence gathering activities. 


(Strachan 6 SSC 2476). Strachan suspected that it involved such things 


as the Muskie driver. (Strachan 6 SSC 2470). 

There is no evidence to show that Haldeman ever discussed 
intelligence gathering with the President. The Senate Select 
Committee testimony discloses that the Political Matters Memo 
#18 was prepared by Strachan on March 31, 1972,and submitted to 
Haldeman. It was returned to Strachan with a check mark opposite 
the paragraph relating to intelligence gathering. According to Strachan, 


this mark indicated that Haldeman had seen the matter. (Strachan 
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6 SSC 2452, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 10a, p. 82), 
Four days later Strachan prepared a talking paper to Haldeman 


to use in a meeting that he was having that day with Mitchell -- 


not with the President. (Strachan 6 SSC 2452, Presidential 





Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 10a, p. 82). Aitter Haldeman met with 
Mitchell, the talking paper was returned and filed with Memo #18. 
According to Strachan, the subject of intelligence gathering was 

never raised again by Haldeman, and Strachan only assumed 
Haldeman discussed it with Mitchell. (Strachan 6 SSC 2454, Presi-. 
dential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 10a, p. 82). Strachan never testi- 
fied that Haldeman discussed intelligence gathering with the President. 
In fact, Strachan testified that any memo discussed with the President 
bore the letter ''P'' in the upper right hand corner with a check mark 
through the ''P.'' Strachan is quite certain that none of his Political 
Matters Memos had this marking. (Strachan 6 SSC 2488, Presi- 
dential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 10a, p. 82). 

Haldeman testified that Strachan did not know what transpired 
at the April 4, 1972 meeting and that Strachan's suggestion that 
intelligence gathering was discussed is "far-fetched.'' Haldeman 
indicated that he and Mitchell did not discuss intelligence gathering 
activities with the President, but only reviewed matters relating to 


the ITT-Kleindienst hearings and assignments of regional campaign 
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responsibilities. The notes Haldeman took during this meeting show 
that no other matters were discussed. (Haldeman 7 SSC 2881, 
Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab lla, p. 86), The transcript 
of the April 4, 1972 meeting of the President with Haldeman and 
Mitchell fully confirms Haldeman's testimony that no reference was 
made to any intelligence gathering system. (Presidential Presenta- 
tion, Bk. I, Tab 1lb, p. 87), Mitchell confirmed this in his recent 


testimony before the House Judiciary Committee. (Mitchell HJC 
3372), 4/ 


If there remains any doubt that the President had no advance 
knowledge of the Watergate burglary, his recorded and spontaneous 
statements of shock and surprise upon first learning of the break-in 
would seem conclusive. On February 28, 1973, at a meeting with 
Dean, the President reacted to the burglary saying: 


P. Good G-- almighty. I mean, of course, I'm 
not dumb, and I will never forget when I heard 
about this G-- damned thing [unintelligible] 
, what in the hell is this? What's 
the matter with these people? Are they crazy? 
I thought they were nuts. (Judiciary Transcript, 
February 28, 1973, a.m., p. 45), 





_4/ Citations to HJC are taken from the Report of Proceedings 
of the Committee on the Judiciary during its Impeachment 
Inquiry. 
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The President first learned of potential White House involve- 
ment in the planning and execution of the break-in on March 13, 
1973, when Dean told him Strachan knew about the break-in plans 
in advance. The President expressed his surprise at this revelation 
and to make sure he heard correctly, asked again and again. 
Did Strachan? 
Yes. 
He knew? 
Yes. 
About the Watergate? 
Yes. 
* * * (continued later) 


P. But he knew? He knew about Watergate? 
Strachan did? 


D. Uh huh. 
P. I'll be damned. ... 


(Judiciary Transcript, March 13, 1973, p.m., 
p. 71), 


On March 13, the President again characterized the break-in 


saying, ''What a stupid thing. Pointless.'' (Judiciary Transcript, 


March 13, 1973, p.m., p. 72). 
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On March 21, 1973,when the President finally learned 


substantially all of the details of the White House involvement from 


Dean, the President said: 


P. Why (unintelligible) I wonder? Iam just trying to 
think as to why then. We'd just finished the Moscow 
trip. Imean, we were -- 


That's right. 


The Democrats had just nominated McG-, McGov- 
ern. I mean, for C sakes, I mean, what 

the hell were we-I mean I can see doing it earlier 
but Imean, now let me say. I can see the pressure 
but I don't see why all the pressure would have been 


around then. (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, 
a.m., p. 86), 


Finally in the conversation of the President, Haldeman and 


Ehrlichman on March 27, 1973, the following exchange again demon- 


strates the President's lack of knowledge: 


H. O'Brien raised the question whether Dean 
actually had no knowledge of what was going 
on in the intelligence area between the time 
of the meetings in Mitchell's office, when he 
said don't do anything, and the time of the 
Watergate discovery. And I put that very 


question to Dean, and he said, ''Absolutely 
nothing." 


I would -- the reason I would totally agree-- 
that I would believe Dean there (unintelligible) 
he would be lying to us about that. ButI 
would believe for another reason -- that he 
thought it was a stupid damn idea. 


There just isn't a scintilla of hint that Dean 
knew about this. Dean was pretty good all 
through that period of time in sharing things, 
and he was tracking with a number of us on -- 
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Well, you know the thing the reason that 
(unintelligible) thought -- and this in- 
cidentally covers Colson -- and I don't 
know whether --. I know that most every- 
body except Bob, and perhaps you, think 
Colson knew all about it. But Iwas talking 
to Colson, remember exclusively about -- 
and maybe that was the point -- exclusively 
about issues. . . 


* OK OK 


Right. That was whatit is. But in all those 
talks he had plenty of opportunity. He was 
always coming to me with ideas, but Colson 

in that entire period, John, didn't mention it. 

I think he would have said, 'Look we've gotten 
some information, ' but he never said they were. 
Haldeman, in this whole period, Haldeman I 

am sure -- Bob and you, he talked to both of 
you about the campaign. Never aword. I mean 
maybe all of you knew but didn't tell me, but I 
can't believe that Colson -- well -- 


(White House Transcript, March 27, 1Y7}, 
11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m., pp. 328-330),— 


Thus, a full and fair analysis of all the available evidence 
conclusively demonstrates that the President had absolutely no 


prior knowledge of the Liddy plans. 





_5/ The White House transcripts are taken from the Submission of 
Recorded Presidential Conversations to the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives by President Richard 
Nixon, dated April 30, 1974. 
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There Is No Evidence That The President 
Had Knowledge Prior To March 21, 1973, 
Of An Alleged Plot To Obstruct Justice 
With Respect To The Break-In At The 
Democratic National Committee 





An objective analysis of the evidence before this Committee will 
reaffirm the fact that the President had no prior knowledge of an alleged 
plot to obstruct justice by such means as the attempted use of the CIA to 
thwart the FBI's Watergate investigation, the destruction of evidence, 
the subornation of perjury,and the payment of "hush money," 

The allegation that John Dean informed the President of an illegal 
cover-up on September 15, 1972, is based exclusively on the testimony of 
Dean. In his testimony before the Senate Select Committee Dean stated 
that he was certain after the September 15 meeting that the President was 
fully aware of the cover-up. (Dean 4SSC 1435, Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. I, Tab 3a, p. 46). However, in answering questions of Senator 


Baker, he modified this by stating it "is an inference of mine.'' (Dean 4 


SSC 1475, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 3a, p. 47). Later he 


admitted he had no personal knowledge that the President knew on 
September 15th about a cover-up of Watergate. (Dean 4SSC 1482, Presi- 
dential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 3a, p. 48), 

The tape of the conversation between the President and Dean on 
September 15, 1972, does not inary way support Dean's testimony that 
the President was "fully aware of the cover-up." The tape of 
September 15, 1972, does indeed contain a passage in which the 


President does congratulate Dean for doing a good job: 
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Well, the whole thing is a can of worms. As you 

know, a lot of this stuff went on. And, uh, and, uh, 

and the people who worked (unintelligible) awfully 
embarrassing. And, uh, and, the, uh, but the, but 

the way you, you've handled it, it seems to me, has been 
very skillful, because you-putting your fingers in the 
dikes every time that leaks have sprung here and sprung 
there. . .. (Judiciary Transcripts, September 15, 

1972, pem., Pp T). 


This was said in the context not of a criminal plot to obstruct 
justice as Dean alleges, but rather in the context of the politics of the matter, 
such as civil suits, counter-suits, Democratic efforts to exploit Watergate 
as a political issue and the like. The reference to ''putting your finger in the 
leaks'' was clearly related to the handling of the political and public relations 
aspect of the matter. At no point was the word ''contained" used as Dean 
insisted had been the case in his testimony. (Dean 4 SSC 1476-1477). 

This is an example of what the President meant when he said that 
the tapes contain ambiguities that someone with a motive to discredit the 
President could take out of context and distort to suit his own purposes. 

If Dean did in fact believe that the President was aware of efforts 
illegally to conceal the break-in prior to March 2l, 1973, it is strange that 


Dean on that date felt compelled to disclose to the President for the first time 


what he later testified the President already knew. After some preliminary 


remarks concerning the Gray confirmation hearings, Dean stated the real 
purpose for the meeting: 


D. Uh, the reason, I thought we ought to talk this 
morning is because in, in our conversations, uh, uh, 
I have, I have the impression that you don't know 
everything I know. 








That's right. 


and it makes it very difficult for you to make 
judgments that, uh, that only you can make 
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on some of these things and I thought that - 

(Emphasis added) (Judiciary Transcript, 

March 21, 1973, a.m., p. 80). 
He then proceeded to detail for the President what he believed the 
President should be made aware of, first in the "overall."' 

Dean stated, ''We have a cancer-within-close to the 

Presidency, that's growing, '' and ''people are going to start perjuring 
themselves... .'' (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m. p. 81). 
He described the genesis of the DNC break-in; the employment of Liddy; 
the formulation of a series of plans by Liddy which Dean disavowed, 
as did Mr. Haldeman; the belief that the CRP had a lawful intelligence 
gathering operation and the receipt of information from this source; 
and the arrest at the DNC on June 17, 1972. He then informed the 
President of a call to Liddy shortly thereafter inquiring ''. . . whether 
anybody in the White House was involved in this'' and the response 
"No, they weren't.'' (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., 
p- 86). 


Dean next laid out for the President what happened after June 17. 


He informed the President "I was under pretty clear instructions (laughs) 


not to really investigate this . . . I worked ona theory of containment - 
to try to hold it right where it was,'' and he admitted that he was 
"totally aware" of what the FBI and grand jury were doing. (Judiciary 


Transcript, March2l, 1973, a.m., p. 88). Throughout these 
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disclosures the President asked Dean a number of questions such 


as: 


Tell me this: did Mitchell go along? 
(White House Transcript, March 21, 1973, 
a.m., p. 175), & 


That could be - Colson know [sic] what they were 
talking about? 
* 


* OO 
Did Colson - had he talked to anybody here? 
No. I think this was an independent - 


Did he talk to Haldeman? 


* * OK 


. Strachan. Some of it was given to Haldeman. uh, 
there is no doubt about it. Uh- 


Did he know what it was coming from? 

(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, 

a.m., pp. 84-85). 
Altogether, the President asked Dean more than 150 questions in 
the course of this meeting. 

Dean then described to the President the commencement of 

what he alleges was:a cover-up involving himself and others. 
Implicit in these revelations, of course, is that the President was 


not involved but rather he was learning of these allegations for the 


first time. In fact, later in the conversations, Dean said: 





_6/ The Judiciary Transcript at p. 82 notes that this line is 
unintelligible. 
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I know, sir, itis. Well I can just tell from our 
conversations that, you know, these are things that 

you have no knowledge of. (Emphasis added) 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., p. 100). 








This evidence demonstrates that the President was not aware 
of any plot to obstruct justice with respect to the break-in at the 
Democratic National Committee. This fact is further illustrated 
by an analysis of each of the categories through which obstruction 
of justice by some persons has been alleged to have occurred: the 
interjection of CIA into the investigation; destruction of evidence; 
perjury and subornation of perjury; and payments to the ''Watergate 
seven'' defendants. 


(a) The Interjection of CIA into the Investigation 





The evidence of the President's role with respect to CIA and the 
investigation is clear, uncontradicted and totally exculpatory. 

The theory that the CIA might have been involved, somehow, 
in the break-in of the Democratic National Committee originated not 


in any political circle, but within the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The theory was ostensibly based on some intrinsic evidence, although 


the previously deteriorated relationship, and, indeed, the antagonistic 

competition between the CIA and the FBI could have well enhanced the 

acceptability of the theory within the FBI. The testimony of L. Patrick 
Gray establishes that the origin of the CIA involvement theory was 


in the FBI and that Gray communicated the theory to Dean on the 
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afternoon of June 22, 1972. Gray testified: 


I met again with Mr. Dean at 6:30 p.m. the same 
day to again discuss the scheduling of interviews of 
White House staff personnel and to arrange the 
scheduling of these interviews directly through 
the Washington field office rather than through 
FBI headquarters. At this meeting I also dis- 
cussed with him our very early theories of the 
case; namely, that the episode was either a CIA 
covert operation of some sort simply because 
some of the people involved had been CIA people 
in the past, or a CIA money chain, or a political 
money chain, or a pure political operation, ora 
Cuban right wing operation, or a combination of 
any of these. Ialso told Mr. Dean that we were 
not zeroing in on any one theory at this time, or 
excluding any, but that we just could not see any 
clear reason for this burglary and attempted 
intercept of communications operation. (Gray 

9 SSC 3451, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, 
Tab 13a, p. 122). 


Dean's testimony confirms that Gray informed him on June 22, 
1972, that one of the FBI theories of the case was that it was a CIA 
operation, and that Dean reported this information to Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman on June 23. Dean testified: 


It was during my meeting with Mr. Gray on June 22 
that we also talked about his theories of the case as 

it was beginning to unfold. I remember well that he 
drew a diagram for me showing his theories. At that 
time Mr. Gray had the following theories: It was a 
setup job by a double agent; it was a CIA operation 
because of the number of former CIA people involved; 
or it was someone in the reelection committee who was 
responsible. Gray also had some other theories which 
he discussed, but I do not recall them now, but I do 
remember that those I have mentioned were his pri- 
mary theories. 


On June 23 I reported my conversation with Gray of the 
preceding evening to Ehrlichman and Haldeman. (Dean 
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3 SSC 943, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, 
Tab 13a, p. 123). 


Haldeman's testimony confirms that Dean reported to him 
the FBI's concern about CIA involvement, and that he in turn re- 
ported it to the President, who ordered Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
to meet with the CIA officials. Haldeman testified: 


There was a concern at the White House that activi- 
ties which had been in no way related to Watergate 
or to the 1972 political campaign, and which were in 
the area of national security, would be compromised 
in the process of the Watergate investigation and the 
attendant publicity and political furor. The recent 
public disclosure of the FBI wiretaps on press and 
NSC personnel, the details of the Plumbers opera- 
tions, and so on, fully justifies that concern. 


As a result of this concern and the FBI's request 
through Pat Gray to John Dean for guidance regarding 
some aspects of the Watergate investigation, because 
of the possibility of CIA involvement, the President 


directed John Ehrlichman and me to meet with the 
Director and Deputy Director of the CIA on June 23. 
We did so and ascertained from them that there had 

not been any CIA involvement in the Watergate affair 
and that there was no concern on the part of Director 
Helms as to the fact that some of the Watergate partici- 
pants had been involved in the Bay of Pigs operations 
of the CIA. We discussed the White House concern 
regarding possible disclosure of non-Watergate-re- 
lated covert CIA operations or other nonrelated 
national security activities that had been undertaken 
previously by some of the Watergate participants, and 
we requested Deputy Director Walters to meet with 
Director Gray of the FBI to express these concerns 
and to coordinate with the FBI, so that the FBI's area 
of investigation of the Watergate participants not be ex- 
panded into unrelated matters which could lead to dis - 
closures of earlier national security or CIA activities. 
(Haldeman 7 SSC 2884, Presidential Presentation, 

Bk. I, Tab 14a, p. 126). 
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The President's statement of May 22, 1973, completes 
the evidence of this transaction, and verifies the circumstances 
which led to the meeting of Haldeman and Ehrlichman with the CIA 
officials on June 23, 1972. The President stated: 


Within a few days, however, I was advised that 
there was a possibility of CIA involvement in 
some way. 


It did seem to me possible that, because of the 
involvement of former CIA personnel, and be- 
cause of some of their apparent associations, 
the investigation could lead to the uncovering 
of covert CIA operations totally unrelated to 
the Watergate break-in. 


In addition, by this time, the name of Mr. 

Hunt had surfaced in connection with Watergate, 
and I was alerted to the fact that he had pre- 
viously been a member of the Special Investiga- 
tions Unit in the White House. Therefore, I 
was also concerned that the Watergate investiga- 
tion might well lead to an inquiry into the 
activities of the Special Investigations Unit 
itself. 


In this area, I felt it was important to avoid 
disclosure of the details of the national security 
matters with which the group was concerned. 

I knew that once the existence of the group be- 
came known, it would lead inexorably to a 
discussion of these matters, some of which re- 
main, even today, highly sensitive. 
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I wanted justice done with regard to Watergate; but 
in the scale of national priorities with which I had 

to deal -- and not at that time having any idea of the 
extent of political abuse which Watergate reflected -- 
I also had to be deeply concerned with ensuring that 
neither the covert operations of the CIA nor the 
operations of the Special Investigations Unit should 
be compromised. Therefore, I instructed Mr. 
Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman to ensure that the 
investigation of the break-in not expose either an 
unrelated covert operation of the CIA or the activities 
of the White House investigations unit -- and to see 
that this was personally coordinated between General 
Walters, the Deputy Director of the CIA, and Mr. 
Gray of the FBI. It was certainly not my intent, nor 
my wish, that the investigation of the Watergate break- 
in or of related acts be impeded in any way. 

(9 Weekly Compilations of Presidential Documents 
693) (May 22, 1973, Presidential Presentation, Bk. 
I, Tab 15a, p. 133). 


From the evidence, it is thus clear that the President, 
stimulated by the FBI's theory of possible CIA involvement, which 


had been relayed to him through Dean and Haldeman, on the morning 


of June 23, 1972, directed Haldeman that Haldeman and Ehrlichman 


meet with CIA officials to ensure that the FBI investigation not 
expose an unrelated covert operation of the CIA. 
There is absolutely no evidence of any other action by the 
President with respect to the FBI's investigation as it related to the CIA. 
It is relevant to note that the uncertainty regarding the 
possible uncovering of CIA activities was recognized in a memor- 
andum dated June 28, 1972, from Helms to Walters that stated 


that it was still the CIA's position: 
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that they [FBI] confine themselves to the personalities 

already arrested or directly under suspicion and that 

they desist from expanding this investigation into other 

areas which may well, eventually, run afoul of our 

operations. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. II, 

Vol. 3, Tab 41.1, p. 472). 

Moreover, it was not until July 6, 1972, that the CIA 
categorically informed the FBI that it had no objections to an 
unlimited Watergate investigation. The President, also on July 6, 
1972, clearly indicated to Gray that he did not want a cover-up, 
for he told Gray, ''Pat, you just continue to conduct your aggressive 
and thorough investigation.'' (Gray 9 SSC 3462, Presidential Presenta- 
tion, Bk. I, Tab 15b, p. 135). 

It is also clear that Dean's subsequent attempts to involve 
the CIA in a ''cover-up'' were independent of and subsequent to the 


President's instructions to Haldeman on the morning of June 23, 1972. 


Dean testified that he met with John Mitchell, Robert Mardian 


and Fred LaRue either on Friday afternoon, June 23 or on Saturday 


morning, June 24. (Dean SSC 944). Dean testified that at this 
meeting he told the others about the FBI theory of CIA involvement, 
and that it was suggested that CIA ''could take care of this entire 
matter.'' (Dean 3 SSC 945-46). It was the conversation on the after- 
noon of June 23, 1972 or the morning of June 24 that led to Dean's 
approach to CIA Deputy Director Walters on Monday, June 26, 1972. 


(Dean 3 SSC 946). 
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It is clear from all the evidence that even the idea that the 
CIA "could take care of this entire matter" originated subsequent 
to the President's instructions to Haldeman, and subsequent to the 
meeting of Haldeman and Ehrlichman with CIA officials on June 23, 
1972. There is not the slightest hint in the evidence that the President 
was aware that subsequent to his legal and entirely appropriate 


precautionary action on the morning of June 23, 1972, Dean, at the 


instigation of others undertook to directly involve CIA in a "cover-up." 


(b) Destruction of Evidence 





The President was unaware that political evidence had been 
destroyed and it should be noted that neither Dean nor any of the 
other participants had ever alleged that the President was aware of 
this; moreover, it is pure speculation to suggest the contrary. 

It is evident, for example, that the President was not aware that 
Gray had destroyed documents found in Hunt's safe until April of 
1973. On April 17, Petersen explained to the President what had 


occurred: 


HP. Yes sir - I'll tell you what happened. 
He said he met with Ehriichman - in 
Ehrlichman's office - Dean was there 
and they told him they had some stuff 
in Hunt's office that was utterly 
unrelated to the Watergate Case. 
They gave him two manilla envelopes 
that were sealed. He tookthem. He 
says, they said get rid of them. Dean 
doesn't say that. Dean says I didn't 
want to get rid of them sol gave them 
to Gray. But in any event, Gray took 
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them back, and I said Pat where are they, 
and he said I burned them. AndI said - 


He burned them? (Emphasis' added) (White 
House Transcript, April 17, 1973, p. 1098, 
Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab l6a, p. 138). 





Nor was the President aware until Petersen informed him on 


April 16, 1972, that two notebooks were missing from Hunt's office, 


and both, even then, were unaware that Dean had destroyed this 


evidence. 


HP. 


P. 


By the way Mr. President, I think that. 
(Inaudible) evidence -- not evidence? 
(Inaudible) explain that the evidence 
was not evidence -- is that right? 

The stuff out of his safe? 

Well -- that's. 


What would you get after him on this -- 
destruction of evidence? 


Well you see the point of it is -- there 

are two other items that -- according to 

the defense -- Hunt's defense -- that were 
missing. Bothof which were notebooks. 
Hunt's notebooks ? 

And we can't find those notebooks. Dean 
says, Fielding says, and Kehrli says, 

they have no recollection of those notebooks. 
Yeah. 


Hunt says they were there, and -- 


So -- 
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So only to the extent that the notebooks 
are missing which Hunt says they're 
germane. 
(Inaudible) does he tell us very much, huh? 
No sir. (White House Transcript, April 16, 1973, 
p-m., p. 910). 
Dean did not disclose this fact even in his Senate testimony. 


It was not until November 5, 1973, when he appeared before the court 


and admitted for the first time destroying this evidence. (Special 


Vi 
Staff Presentation, Bk II, Vol. 3, Tab 45.6, p. 512) —! 


There is no information which would even tend to show that the 


President knew of the destruction of evidence until many months after 


the fact. 


(c) Knowledge of Perjury 





The President was also unaware prior to March 21, 1973, that 
Magruder and Porter perjured themselves by stating to a grand jury 
that Liddy was authorized to spend up to $250,000 to gather intelligence 
information for use in attempting to prevent disruptions at the Republican 
convention and at political speeches. This was apparent from the 
President's conversation with Dean on March 21, 1973. 


D. Yeah. Magruder is totally knowledgeable 
on the whole thing. 


P. Yeah. 





7 / Special Staff Presentation refers to the ''Statement of Information" 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
May-June, 1974. 
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All right, now, we've gone through the trial. 
We've -- I don't know if Mitchell has perjured 
himself in the Grand Jury or not. I've never -- 


Who? 


Mitchell. I don't know how much knowledge he 
actually had. I know that Magruder has per- 
jured himself in the Grand Jury. I know that 
Porter has perjured himself, uh, in the Grand 
Jury. 


Porter? [unintelligible] 


He is one of Magruder's deputies. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, 
a.m., pp. 86-87). 


All the evidence shows conclusively that the President was 
not even aware until March 21, 1973 of the fact that Magruder and 
Porter had committed perjury. 

Indeed, the President's warning to Ehrlichman and to 
Haldeman to avoid perjury belies any allegation that the President 
would countenance it. 

P, You better damned well remember being -- 

The main thing is this, John, and when you 
meet with the lawyers -- and you, Bob, and 

I hope Strachan has been told -- believe me 
-- don't try to hedge anything before the 
damned Grand Jury. I'm not talking about 
morality, but I'm talking about the vulner- 
abilities. (White House Transcript, April 17, 
1973, p.m., p. 1022). 


(d) Payment of Hush Money 





At no point in the exhaustive presentation of information by 


the Special Staff is there any indication that the President was aware 
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of any hush money paid the Watergate defendants prior to March 21, 


1973. It was not until Dean meets with the President on that 
morning that the President was informed for the first time of 
allegations of the payment of hush money. At that time Dean 
disclosed these events to the President for the first time. 
told the President: 


dD. Uh, Liddy said, said that, you know, if they 
all got counsel instantly and said that, you 
know, 'Well, we'll ride this this thing out.' 
All right, then they started making demands. 
"We've got to have attorneys' fees. Uh, we 
don't have any money ourselves, and if -- 
you are asking us to take this through the 
election.' All right, so arrangements were 
made through Mitchell, uh, initiating it, in 
discussions that -- I was present -- that 
these guys had to be taken care of. Their 
attorneys' fees had to be done. Kalmbach 
was broughtin. Uh, Kalmbach raised some 
cash. Uh, they were obv--, uh, you know, 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 2l, 1973, a.m., 
pp. 89-90). 


Dean then advised the President that in his opinion these 
payments constituted an obstruction of justice by saying: 
DD. the most troublesome post-thing, uh, because 
(1) Bob is involved in that; John is involved in 
that; Iam involved in that; Mitchell is involved 


in that. And that's an obstruction of justice. 


In other words the fact that, uh, that you're, 
you're, you're taking care of witnesses. 


That's right. Uh, 


How was Bob involved? 
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well, th--, they ran out of money over there. 
Bob had three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in a safe over here that was really set aside for 
polling purposes. Uh, and there was no other 
source of money, so they came over here and 
said. 'You all have got to give us some money.' 


Right. 


I had to go to Bob and say, 'Bob, you know, you've 
got to have some -- they need some money over 
there.' He said 'What for?' And so I had to tell 
him what it was for 'cause he wasn't about to just 
send money over there willy-nilly. And, uh, John 
was involved in those discussions, and we decided, 
you know, that, you know, that there was no price 
too high to pay to let thi. thing blow up in front of 

the election. (Judiciary Transcript, March 2l, 1973, 
a.m., p. 90). 


Mitchell, Ehrlichman and Haldeman all dispute Dean's 
allegations of obstructing justice, but there is no information that 


even remotely connects knowledge of the payments to the President 


prior to March 21, 1973. 
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The Evidence Establishes That The President 
Did Not Authorize The Payment of Howard 
Hunt's Attorney Fees 





On March 1, 1974, a federal grand jury returned an indictment 
against seven individuals charging all defendants with one count of 
conspiracy in violation of Title 18 U.S.C. Sec. 371 and charging some 
of the defendants with additional charges of perjury, making false 
declarations to a grand jury or court, making false statements to agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and obstruction of justice. 

It has recently been disclosed that the grand jury voted to name 
the President as one of the unindicted co-conspirators referred to in 


the conspiracy count (count one) of the indictment of March 1, 1974. 


It is apparent from an analysis of the indictment that the grand jury 


vote with respect to the President was related to the implications of 
a series of overt acts numbered 40 through 44 alleged in the indict- 


ment as follows: 


40. Onor about March 21, 1973, from approximately 
11:15 a.m. to approximately noon, HARRY R. HALDEMAN 
and John W. Dean, III, attended a meeting at the White House 
in the District of Columbia, at which time there was a dis- 
cussion about the fact that E. Howard Hunt, Jr. had asked 
for approximately $120,000. 


41. Onor about March 21, 1973, at approximately 12:30 
p-m. HARRY R. HALDEMAN had a telephone conversation 
with JOHN N. MITCHELL. 


42. Onor about the early afternoon of March 21, 1973, 
JOHN N. MITCHELL had a telephone conversation with Fred 
C. LaRue during which MITCHELL authorized LaRue to make 
a payment of approximately $75,000 and for the benefit of, 

E. Howard Hunt, Jr. 
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43. Onor about the evening of March 21, 1973, in the 
District of Columbia, Fred C. LaRue arranged for the 
delivery of approximately $75,000 in cash to William 
O. Bittman. 

44, Onor about March 22, 1973, JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, 
HARRY R. HALDEMAN, and John W. Dean, III, met with 
JOHN N. MITCHELL at the White House in the District of 
Columbia, at which time MITCHELL assured EHRLICHMAN 
that E. Howard Hunt, Jr. was not a 'problem' any longer. 

It is clearly the intended implication of these allegations that 
the President, at the meeting with Dean, subsequently joined by 
Haldeman, at 11:45 a.m. on March 21, 1973, authorized a payment of 
money to E. Howard Hunt, Jr. (alleged overt act No. 40) and that 
thereafter H. R. Haldeman communicated that authorization by tele- 


phone to John N. Mitchell (alleged overt act No. 41), who in turn com- 


municated the authorization to Fred C. LaRue (alleged overt act No. 42); 


and that Fred C. LaRue, acting upon the authorization, arranged for 


the delivery to William O. Bittman, attorney for E. Howard Hunt, Jr. 
of approximately $75, 000 in cash (alleged overt act No. 43). 

The implication of the indictment was further buttressed by the 
dramatically staged circumstances involved in the return of the indict- 
ment into court, during the course of which the Assistant Special 
Prosecutor, in open court attended by representatives of virtually all 


the major media, handed up a sealed envelope to the Judge together with 
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a briefcase stated to contain grand jury materials and with a state- 


ment that the grand jury requested that the material be submitted to 


the House Committee on the Judiciary. 


Coincidentally therewith, stories appeared in the media clearly 
recognizing the implications of the indictment and stating that the 
material handed up to the Judge in open court charged the President 
with commission of a crime. 

The evidence before the Grand Jury, which was transmitted by 
the Grand Jury to the Committee, not only fails to support, but indeed, 
contradicts the allegation by the Grand Jury that the President was a 
co-conspirator with respect to count one of the indictment. It is 
contradictory also to the implication of the alleged overt acts 40 
through 44 of the indictment. 

The clear implication of alleged overt act No. 40 is that the 
President, during his meeting with Dean and Haldeman authorized the 
payment of money to Hunt. The evidence is to the contrary. 

Among the alternatives considered during the meeting were 
the payment of money generally and the payment of the amount de- 
manded by Hunt, specifically. The mechanics of these alternatives, 
such as how the money could be raised and delivered, were explored. 

Throughout the earlier, broadly exploratory part of the conver- 


sation, the President repeatedly expressed one view and then the 
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opposite on the question of meeting Hunt's reported demand, throwing 
each in turn out for examination and discussion. 
At one point in the conversation the President discards the 
suggestion entirely by saying: 
P. That in the end, we are going to be bled 
to death, and it's all going to come out any- 
way, then you get the worst of both worlds. 


We are going to lose, and people are going 
to -- 


And look [unintelligible]. 


And we're going to look like we covered up. 
So that we can't do. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, 
a.m., p. 114). 
The inherent wisdom of this observation is such that an 
ultimately contrary decision would not be possible. 
At another point, he inquired as to whether or not the money 
should be paid: 
P, that's why your, for your immediate thing 
you've got no choice with Hunt but the hundred 
and twenty or whatever itis. Right? 
That's right. 
Would you agree that that's a buy time 
thing, you better damn well get that done, 
but fast? 


I think he ought to be given some signal, 
anyway, to, to -- 


Yes 


Yeah -- You know. 
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Well for C sakes, get it in a, in a way 
that, uh -- Who's, who's going to talk to him? 
Colson? He's the one who's supposed to know 
him. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., 
p- 121). 
This obviously refers to Dean's suggestion that Hunt should be 
given some '‘signal'' not money. 
However, this was not the President's final word on the matter. 


Later, we find the President saying to Dean: 


Pr. But, but my point is, do you ever have any 
choice on Hunt? That's the point. 


[Sighs ] 

No matter what we do here now, John, 

Well, if we -- 

Hunt eventually, if he isn't going to get 

commuted and so forth, he's going to blow 

the whistle. (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 

1973, @:0...@. 35). 

Further on, the entire conversation takes a major turn. This 

turn becomes highly significant in light of the fact that the urgency of 
Hunt's immediate demand stemmed solely from the fact that his 


sentencing and imprisonment was two days away, and he reportedly 


was insisting on getting his financial affairs in order before he went 


to prison -- so that meeting his immediate demand was at first seen 


as the only way to buy the time needed even to consider alternative 
courses; and of the further fact that the President saw Hunt's principal 
threat in terms not of Watergate disclosures, but rather of disclosure 


of the national security matters Hunt had been involved in as a member 


of the Plumbers. 
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As the conversation continues, Dean introduces a theme that 
the President immediately seizes on, and that increasingly comes 
to dominate the discussion: The possibility of calling a new grand 
jury. (Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., p. 119). 

Initially, the discussion centers on the advantages of a new 
grand jury as a preferable alternative to having the White House staff 
appear before the Ervin Committee, and as a means by which the 
President could seize the initiative in launching the new investigation. 

As the discussion develops, however, two other crucial advan- 
tages émerge -- advantages which make the payment to Hunt unnecessary. 

First, the President concludes that national security matters -- 
his primary concern in connection with Hunt -- would not have to be dis- 


closed in a grand jury setting in contrast to a public hearing: 


P, Including Ehrlichman's use of Hunt on the 
other deal? [the Ellsberg situation]. 


That's right. 
You'd throw that out? 


Uh, well, Hunt will go to jail for that too -- 
he's got to understand that. 


That's the point too. I don't think that -- I 
wouldn't throw that out. I think I would limit 
it to -- I don't think you need to go into every 
G-- damned thing Hunt has done. 


No. 
He's done some things in the national security 


area. Yes, True. (Judiciary Transcript, March 
21, 1973, a.m. pp. 125-126). 
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The other, and very important, factor that emerged was that 


institution of a new grand jury proceeding could be used to delay 


sentencing -- and thus to take the heat out of the Hunt demand, in 


effect mooting it, and making the immediate payment unnecessary as 


a means of buying time: 


P, 


You see, the point is, the reason that time 

is of the essence, we can't play around with 
this, is that they're going to sentence on Friday. 
We're going to have to move the G-- damned 
thing pretty fast. See what I mean? 


That's right. 


So we've got to act, we really haven't time to 
[unintelligible]. 


The other, the other thing is that the Attorney 
General could call Sirica, and say that 'The 
government has some major developments that 
it's considering. Would you hold sentencing for 
two weeks?' If we set ourself on a course of 
action. 


Yep, yep. 


Say, that 'The sentencing may be in the wrong 
perspective right now. I don't know for certain, 
but I just think there are some things that, uh, I 
am not at liberty to discuss with you, that I want 
to ask that the, the Court withhold two weeks sen- 
tencing.' 


So then the story is out: 'Sirica Delays Sentencing 
Watergate For --' 


I think, I think that could be handled in a way between 
Sirica and Kleindienst that it would not get out. 


No. 
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Sirica tells me, I mean Kleindienst apparently 

does have good rapport with Sirica. He's never 

talked to him since this case has developed, 

Why not? 

but, uh -- 

That's helpful. Kleindienst could say that he's, uh 

he's working on something and would like, like, like 

to have a week. I wouldn't take two weeks. I would 

take a week. 

(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., 

pp. 127-128). 

Clearly, this was seized on by the President as a preferable 

alternative to paying the hush money, a payment he saw the dangers 
of and saw as ultimately futile: and this is demonstrated conclusively 


in his final instructions as the meeting ended -- instructions not to 


pay the money, but rather to move on the grand jury idea, to 


convene the meeting among Haldeman, Mitchell, Ehrlichman and 


Dean, and in that meeting to consider the various means of proceeding: 
P, Why doesn't the President -- could, could the 
President call him in as Special Counsel to 
the White -- to the, to the White House for the 
purpose of conducting an investigation, repre- 
sent -- uh, you see, in other words -- rather 
than having Dean in on it. 


I have thought of that. I have thought of that. 


I have him as Special Counsel to represent to the 
Grand Jury and the rest. 


That is one possibility. 
Yeah. 


On the basis that Dean has now become a principal, 
rather 
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That's right. 

than a Special Counsel. 

Uh huh. 

That's right. 

Uh huh. 

And that he's a -- 

And I, and I could recommend that to you. 

He could recommend it, you could recommend 
it, and Petersen would come over and be the, uh 

- And I'd say, 'Now --' 

Petersen's planning to leave, anyway. 

And I'd say, 'Now,' 

Is he? 

'I want you to get -- we want you to (1) --' 

We'd say to Petersen, 'We want you to get to 
the bottom of the G-- damned thing. Call 
another Grand Jury or anything else.' Correct? 
Well, now you've got to follow up to see whether 
Kleindienst can get Sirica to put off -- Right? 

If thatis, if we -- Second, you've got to get 
Mitchell down here. And you and Ehrlichman and 
Mitchell and let's -- and -- by tomorrow. 

(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, a.m., 
pp. 128-129). 

Not once, from the time it first was suggested that the new 


Grand Jury proceedings could permit delay of sentencing and thereby 


make consideration of Hunt's demand no longer urgent, was there 


any suggestion that Hunt's demand be met. 
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The conclusion of the meeting is clear in its recognition 
that the blackmail and the cover-up cannot continue: 


H. John's point is exactly right, that the erosion 
here now is going to you, and that is the thing 
that we've got to turn off, at whatever the cost. 
We've got to figure out where to turn it off at 
the lowest cost we can, but at whatever costs it 
takes. 


That's what, that's what we have to do. 


Well, the erosion is inevitably going to come 
here, apart from anything, you know, people 
saying that uh, well, the Watergate isn'ta 
major concern. Itisn't. But it would, but it 
will be. It's bound to be. 


We cannot let you be tarnished by that situation. 


Well, I [unintelligible] also because I -- 
Although Ron Ziegler has to go out -- They blame 
the [unintelligible] the White House [unintelligible]. 


That's right. 


We don't, uh, uh, I say that the White House 
can't do it. Right? 


Yeah. 
Yes, sir. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, 
a.m., p. 130). 
Neither of the other participants in the meeting came away with 
any impression that the President has authorized payments to Hunt. 


Haldeman concluded that the President rejected payment to Hunt. 


(White House Transcript, April 17, 1973, p.m., p. 1034), Presi- 
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dential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 2lb, p. 162). Significantly, at 
no point in his testimony either before the Senate Select Committee 


or before the grand jury did even John Dean accuse the President 


of having authorized any payment to Hunt. Dean testified: ''The 


money matter was left very much hanging at that meeting. Nothing 
was resolved.'' (Dean 4 SSC 1423, Presidential Presentation, 

Bk. I, Tab 2lb, p. 163). Although Dean's testimony changed slightly 
before the Judiciary Committee, the transcript of the meeting on the 
morning of March 22 with Haldeman and the President confirms 

that the payment of blackmail was out of the question. 


P. Damn it -- when people are in jail there is every 
right for people to raise money for them. (in- 
audible) and that's all there is to it. I don't think 
we ought to (inaudible) -- there's got to be funds -- 
I'm not being -- I don't mean to be blackmailed 
by Hunt -- that goes too far, but for taking care of 
these people that are in jail -- my God they did this 
for -- we are sorry for them -- we do it out of 
compassion, yet I don't (inaudible) about that -- 
people have contributed (inaudible) report on that 
damn thing -- there's no report required (in- 
audible) what happens. Do you agree? What else 
(inaudible) 








That's why I -- it seems to me that there is no real 
problem on obstruction of justice as far as Dean 

is concerned, and, I think, it doesn't seem to me 
we are obstructing justice. 

Yeah. 

People have pled guilty. 


Yeah. 
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When a guy goes and pleads guilty are you 
obstructing justice? (inaudible) His argu- 
ment is that when you read the law that uh 


Yeah -- but Dean didn't do it. Dean I don't 
think - I don't think Dean had anything to do 
with the obstruction. He didn't deliver the 
money -- that's the point. I think what really 
set him off was when Hunt's lawyer saw him 
at this party, and said Hunt needs a hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars -- well that was -- 
kind of very (inaudible) -- that was a shot 
across the bow. You understand that that 
would look like a straight damn blackmail if 
Dean had gotten the money (inaudible). You 
see what I mean? 

(Emphasis added). (Excerpt of Meeting: The 
President and H. R. Haldeman, EOB Office, 
March 22, 1973. (9:11 - 10:35 a.m.), de- 
livered for the Record of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee Hearing, July 18, 1974). 























These statements, made by the President after the delivery 
of the $75,000 to Hunt's attorney, make it crystal clear that not 
only did the President not authorize the payment to Hunt but also 


that he did not know that the money had already been delivered. 


Moreover, if Haldeman had some role in the delivery of the money 


to Hunt he certainly did not tell the President. 

The conversations of the President with Haldeman, Ehrlichman 
and Dean in the afternoon of March 21, 1973, is further evidence that 
the President had not authorized any payment to Hunt earlier in the day. 
During this conversation the President asks Dean for advice as to 


what should be done about Hunt's demand: 
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So then now -- so the point we have to, the 
bridge you have to cut, uh, cross there is, 
uh, which you've got to cross, I understand, 
quite soon, is whether, uh, we, uh, what 


you do about, uh, his present demand. Now, 
what, what, uh, what [unintelligible] about that? 


D. Well, apparently Mitchell and, and, uh, uh, 
Unidentified . LaRue. 


D. LaRue are now aware of it, so they know what 
he is feeling. 


True. [Unintelligible] do something. 
I, Ihave, I have not talked with either. I 
think they are in a position to do something, 
though. 
It's a long road, isn't it? I mean, the way you 
look back on that, as John has pointed out here 
is that that's a, that's a, that's a long road. 
It sure is. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 21, 1973, p.m., 
p- 133). 

It is inconceivable that the President would be asking for such advice 


if he had authorized the payment several hours earlier. 


Any implication, therefore, of the allegation contained in 


count 40 of the indictment that the President authorized any action 


with respect to payments for Hunt are in conflict with the evidence. 
Count 41 of the indictment alleges that H. R. Haldeman had 
a telephone conversation with John Mitchell about 12:30 p.m. on 


March 21, 1973. By the sequencing of this allegation, an implication 
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is created that the question of a payment to Hunt was the subject of 
this conversation. 
There is no evidence of any description that the subject of 
a payment to Hunt was discussed by Haldeman and Mitchell and 
there is substantial evidence that it was not. It is true that shortly 


after the meeting of the President with Haldeman and Dean, Haldeman 


did call Mitchell. However, this was not to request Mitchell to 


authorize the payment of Hunt's legal fees, as implied in the indictment, 
but rather to invite Mitchell to attend a meeting with him, Ehrlichman 
and Dean the next morning as the President had requested be done. 
Dean confirms that this was the purpose of the call. (Dean 3 SSC 

1000, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 23c, p. 176). 

The Grand Jury minutes disclose repeatedly unsuccessful 
efforts on the part of the Assistant Special Prosecutor to establish 
that Haldeman had talked to Mitchell on that phone call about this 
payment, as indicated by Haldeman's testimony: 

Q. Now following that meeting did there come a time 

when you had a conversation with John Mitchell 


who was then in New York City on the telephone? 


Yes, Iam sure there did. Let's see -- March 2lst. 
Yes. 


Can you give us the best of your recollection of 
the time of the telephone conversation and the 
substance of it? 
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I don't have -- I should qualify my previous 
answer. Iam sure that there was a telephone 
conversation because one of the results of one 

of the outcomes of the March 21st meeting 

with Mr. Dean and the President was a request 
by the President that Mr. Dean, Mr. Ehrlichman, 
Mr. Mitchell and I meet that day or the following 
day to discuss some of these questions and then to 
report back to the President. 


I feel sure that I called Mr. Mitchell to request 
his coming down for such a meeting. 


What do you recall of the conversation between 
yourself and Mr. Mitchell? 


That's about all I recall. Iam really assuming 
that there was sucha call. I think I called him. 
It is possible that someone else called him. My 
general recollection now would be that I had 
called him and said that the President wanted 

us to meet and asked him to come down. 


It is not the case that you discussed with more 
particularity the problems about which the 
President suggested you meet in your conver- 
sation with Mr. Mitchell? 


Not that I recall, no. 


Is it your testimony that you do not recall saying 
to Mr. Mitchell in substance that the President 
requested that you meet as to how to deal with 

Mr. Hunt's demand for substantial cash payments ? 


Not that I recall, no. 


Is it your testimony that you do not recall saying 
to Mr. Mitchell in substance that the President's 
requested that you meet as to how to deal with 

Mr. Hunt's demand for substantial cash payments? 


Yes. I have no recollection of that being dis- 
cussed. 
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It is your testimony that -- is it your testimony 
that in the telephone conversation with Mr. 
Mitchell you did not allude in any way to the 
subject matter about which you would be 
meeting the following day? 


My recollection is that the subject matter about 
which we would be meeting was the general 
subject of how to deal with the overall - what 
has now become called the Watergate situation, 
as it stood at that time. 


I don't recall the point that you raised as being 
the specific subject for the meeting. 


I'm sorry but your answer is not responsive to 
my question, most respectfully. I asked whether 
you did not recall alluding to the subject matter 
in your telephone conversation with Mr. Mitchell. 


I don't recall alluding to the subject matter. 

My recollection would be that if I discussed 

the subject matter it would be in the context 

that I have just described. The purpose of the 
meeting was, as I recall it, to review the Water- 
gate situation. 


Is it not a fact, Mr. Haldeman, that in your 
telephone conversation with Mr. Mitchell you 
stated to him in substance, or you asked him in 
substance, whether he was going to take care 
of Mr. Hunt's problem? 


I don't recall any such discussion, no. 


When you say you do not recall any such dis- 
cussion, that would be something you would 
recall, would it not, if you had such a dis- 
cussion? 


I would think so but I don't see that as having 
been the major point of discussion either at 
the time of the phone call to set up the meeting 
or at the meeting which took place on the 22nd. 
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You're talking now again about Mr. Hunt's 
specific request, is that correct? 
Yes. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. III, 
Vol. 5, Tab 68.2, pp. 1121-23). 

During the course of the hearings Congressman Wiggins 
inquired of Special Counsel John Doar as to whether there was any 
evidence that Haldeman did discuss this payment with Mitchell 
during that telephone call, and Mr. Doar responded that there was 
no such evidence. In regard to this point, testimony before the 
Judiciary Committee indicated: 

St. Clair. .. . During the course of that conver- 

sation did Mr. Haldeman in any form of 
words discuss the payment or prospective 
payment of monies to Mr. Hunt or his 
attorney for legal fees? 

Mitchell. No. sir. (Mitchell HJC 3373). 


Count 42 of the indictment alleges that in the early afternoon 


of March 21, 1973, John Mitchell had a telephone conversation with 


Fred C. LaRue to make a payment of approximately $75, 000 to and 


for the benefit of E. Howard Hunt. 

Again the sequencing of the allegations raises the implica- 
tion that Mitchell called LaRue to pass on an authorization he re- 
ceived from Haldeman. Any such implication is in stark conflict 


with the evidence. 
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First, the undisputed evidence is that Mitchell did not call 


LaRue, but that LaRue called Mitchell. 


Mitchell's testimony before the Judiciary Committee about 


this conversation was: 


Mitchell. 


Mitchell. 


Mitchell. 


It is my testimony, Mr. St. Clair, that 
I had received a telephone call from Mr. 
LaRue, which to the best of my strong 
recollection was before I talked to Mr. 
Haldeman and whether it was on the 21st 
or prior to that time I am not certain. 


* OK OK 


As I understand it, you have examined 
your telephone records and are satisfied 
that you did not place a call to Mr. LaRue 
on March 21, is that correct? 


There is no record on the basis of the toll 


charges furnished by the telephone company 
which shows any call from my office to 
Mr. LaRue on March 21. 


There are records that would show calls 
placed from your office to Mr. LaRue on 
other occasions, are there not? 


Many. 

* OK 
Is it your best memory that the call or that 
the discussion you had with Mr. LaRue on 


the 2lst, or as you say perhaps earlier, was 
initiated by Mr. LaRue and not by you? 
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Mitchell. Yes, sir. 
(Mitchell HJC 3373-74; See also 4 SSC 


1630-31, Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. I, Tab 24c, p. 183). 


LaRue's testimony before the House Judiciary Committee 


was consistent with Mitchell's: 


LaRue. My best memory is that I placed the call 
in the morning. Whether I was successful or 
what time I was successful in getting Mr. 
Mitchell on the phone I just do not recall. 


Didn't you tell us that it was your best 
memory that you got him on the phone when 
you placed the call but you could not be 
certain about it? Or words to that effect? 


I do not recall, Mr. St. Clair, when I 
actually talked to Mr. Mitchell. My best 
recollection is, as I state. that I placed 
that call to him in the morning. 


St. Clair. And you received the authority that you 
were seeking from Mr. Mitchell as a 
result of that call? 


LaRue. Yes sir. 


St. Clair. Then following that, you placed a call to 
Mr. Bittman, did you not? 


Correct. 
(LaRue HJC 2914-5; See also Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. III, Vol. 5, Tab 71, pp. 
1194-95). 


The evidence relating to the telephone call from LaRue to 


Mitchell on the morning of March 21, 1973, belies any implication of 


any initiative by Mitchell with respect to payments to Hunt. (LaRue 


HJC 2888, Mitchell HJC 3300, 3295, 3373). 
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Not only are the implications of the sequencing of the alle- 


gations of Counts 40-44 of the indictment unsupported by the evidence 


but, in addition, the evidence before the grand jury and the Judiciary 


Committee demonstrates the chain of events which actually did 


take place. 


Prior to LaRue's call to Mitchell, and probably on the early 


morning of March 21, Dean called LaRue. Both Dean and LaRue confirm 


the time and substance of this conversation. Dean testified before 


the Judiciary Committee: 


Dean. 


St. Clair. 


Dean. 


When Mr. LaRue arrived in my office, he 
asked me what I was going to do about these 
demands and I told him that I didn't plan to 
do anything, that I was not in the money 
business. 


He said, what do you think I should do? 


And I said, I think you ought to get hold of 
John Mitchell. 


And what did he then say? 


He said fine and left the office. 

(Dean HJC 3601; See also Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. III, Vol. 5, Tab 71.7, 
p. 1235). 


LaRue testified: 


LaRue. 


Mr. Dean told me that there was a need for 

money, or that Mr. Hunt had a need for a 

rather large sum of money. As I recall, the 
figure was $60,000 for family support and 

$75, 000 for his attorneys' fees. Mr. Dean told me 
that he was getting out of the money operation, 

that he did not want to have anything else to do 
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with it and that he was just passing this 
information along to me for whatever use 
of it I wanted to to Mr. Bittman or through 
Mr. Bittman. 

(LaRue HJIC 2890-91; See also Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. III, Vol. 5, Tab 71.1, 
pp. 1193-94). 

From the evidence, it is clear that the initiative for the 
discussion of payments to Hunt between Mitchell and LaRue came 
from LaRue, because Dean had told LaRue, in Dean's words, "I 
was out of that business,'' or, in LaRue's words, ''that he was not 
going to have any further involvement, contact, in the deliveries 
of monies to the Watergate defendants. . . ."' (Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. III, Vol. 5, Tab 71.7, p. 1235 and Tab 71.1, 
p- 1194). 

The sequence of events which is supported by the evidence, 
therefore, is that Dean informed LaRue that he and the White House 


would have nothing to do with paying Hunt, and LaRue, acting on 


his own initiative, called Mitchell and sought Mitchell's advice. 


LaRue's testimony also demonstrates that it was LaRue, on his 


own, who was making decisions on the subject. LaRue decided to 
limit the payment to Hunt to $75, 000 for attorneys fees and to ignore 
the amount demanded for maintenance. LaRue testified, ''I think this 
was a decision I made myself.'' (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. III, 
Vol. 5, Tab 71.1, p. 1195, LaRue HJC 2893). LaRue asked Mitchell's 
advice and Mitchell answered, "If I were you, I would continue and 


make the payment." (Mitchell HJC 3300). 
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Thus, LaRue, after soliciting and obtaining Mitchell's advice, 
himself made the decision to make the payment to Hunt, just as he 
had made the decision to ignore the demand for an additional amount 
for maintenance, 

This entire sequence -- up to and including the authorization 
of the payment by Mitchell -- took place independently of Haldeman's 
call to Mitchell; therefore, there is no way in which the Haldeman 
call could have been part of the chain authorization. As further 
evidence, the entire discussion among the President, Haldeman 
and Dean centered on the $120,000 figure, not the $75,000 -- and 
it was the $75,000, the amount discussed earlier between LaRue 
and Mitchell, that was paid, not the $120,000. Quite clearly, there- 
fore, there is no basis whatever for implicating the President in 
the chain of events that led to the payment. 

We see, therefore, that the indictment in U.S. v. Mitchell, 
et. al. was artfully contrived in order to suggest a pattern, or 
chain, of events that is belied by the evidence -- in order, that is, 
to fashion an apparent chain beginning at the morning meeting 
among the President, Haldeman and Dean on the morning of March 21, 
1973, running from the President to Haldeman, from Haldeman to 


Mitchell, and from Mitchell to LaRue, and culminating in the pay- 


ment of $75,000 by LaRue that night, and thus providing a basis for 
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a grand jury vote that the President was a co-conspirator in the 
crime alleged by the indictment. The fact, as we have seen from 
the evidence which the prosecutor had, is that the chain of events 
leading to the payment was quite separate: that it was initiated 
separately from Dean and Haldeman's meeting with the President, 
that it proceeded on an entirely separate track, that in fact it did 
not in any way involve the President and in fact was concealed from 
the President. Dean himself stated as much when he admitted to 
the President on April 16, 1973: 
D. 1 Vkews Wbe) wh et eeed Relea eee 
that anything I passed to you myself didn't 
cause you any personal problems. 
(Judiciary Transcript, April 16, 1973, 
a.m., p. £95). 
Moreover, although Dean had set in motion the chain of events 
that led to the delivery of the $75,000 to Hunt's lawyer, he at no time 
on March 21, 1973,informed the President that he had directed LaRue 


to Mitchell for approval of the payment to Hunt. If on March 21 Dean 


was as interested in ending the cover-up as he would have the Com- 


mittee believe he might have informed the President that perhaps 


LaRue was implementing the delivery of the money while the 


President was in the process of deciding not to make the payment. 
The indictment, therefore, is not only unsupported but is 


actually contradicted by the evidence. Like a composite photograph, 
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the individual parts of this portion of the indictment may be literally 
correct; but the artful language and distorted juxtaposition of the 
parts resulted in a total impression that is grossly distorted insofar 
as the imputed involvement of the President in the Watergate cover- 
up is concerned. 

It has been alleged that on the afternoon of March 22, 1973, 
during a conversation with Ehrlichman, Haldeman, Mitchell and 
Dean, the President indicated a desire to continue a cover-up. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. During this conversation 
the President and his aides were discussing whether or not executive 
privilege should be asserted at the Senate Select Committee hearings. 
Even a cursory reading of the transcript of this conversation reveals 


that the President was being advised that a broad assertion of 


executive privilege in the Senate would give the appearance of a cover- 


up and that this should be avoided. The only rational interpretation 
of this conversation is that the President was attempting to decide 
how to avoid charges that he was affecting a cover-up and not urging 
that a cover-up be implemented. In fact, at one point in the conver- 
sation, after raising the possibility of a ''stonewall" position at the 
Senate Select Committee, the President tells Mitchell that it was 

his preference that it not be done that way. (Judiciary Transcript, 


March 22, 1973, pp. 147, 164, 183). 
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Ultimately the President did waive executive privilege 


and all of his aides were permitted to testify freely before the 


Senate Select Committee and the Grand Jury. 
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Carried Out His Constitutional Responsibility 
To See That The Laws Were Enforced 





Dean disclosed for the first time on March 21, 1973, that he had 
been engaged in conduct that might have amounted to obstruction of 
justice and allegations that other high officials and former officials 
were also involved. These matters were thoroughly probed by the 
President in his talk with Dean, with the President often taking the 


role of devil's advocate; sometimes merely thinking out loud. 


Having received this information of possible obstruction of justice 


having taken place following the break-in at the DNC the President 
promptly undertook an investigation into the facts. The record dis- 
closes that the President started his investigation the night of his 
meeting with Dean on March 2lst, as confirmed by Dean in his 
conversation with the President on April 16, 1973: 


P. And it was that time that I started my 
investigation. 


D. That's right... 


* * * 


PP... . That is when I became interested. I was -- I 
became frankly interested in the case andI said, ‘Now 
G -- damn it I want to find out the score' And I set in 
motion Ehrlichman, Mitchell and -- not Mitchell but 
a few others. (Judiciary Transcript, April 16, 1973, 
a.m., p. 197). 
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At the meeting with Mitchell and the others on the afternoon 


of March 22nd, the President instructed Dean to prepare a written 


report of his earlier oral disclosures: 


H. 


I think you (Dean) ought to hole up -- now 
that you -- for the weekend and do that. 


Sure. 
Let's put an end to your business and get it done. 


I think you need a -- that's right. Why don't you 
do this? Why don't you go up to Camp David. 
And, uh -- 


I might do that; I might do that. A place to get 
away from the phone. 


Completely away from the phone and so forth. Just 
go up there. . . once you have written it, you will 
have to continue to defend [unintelligible] action. 
(Judiciary Transcript, March 22, 1973, p.m., 

pp. 157-58). (Emphasis supplied). 


Later during this same conversation the President said: 


e. 


. I feel that at the very minimum we've got to 
have the statement and, uh, let's look atit, whatever 
the hell itis. If, uh, it opens up doors, it opens 
up doors, you know. (Judiciary Transcript, March 22, 
1973, p.m., p. 179). 


The recording of this conversation in which the President instructed 


Dean to go to Camp David to write a report should be compared with 


Dean's testimony in which he stated: 


He (the President) never at any time asked me 
to write a report, and it wasn't until after I 
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had arrived at Camp David that I received a 
call from Haldeman asking me to write the 
report up. (Dean 4 SSC 1385, Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 26a, p. 194), 
(Emphasis supplied). 

Dean in fact did go to Camp David and apparently did some work 
on such a report but he never completed the task. The President 
then assigned Ehrlichman to investigate these allegations. 

By as early as March 27, just six days after Dean's disclosures, 
the President met with Ehrlichman and Haldeman to discuss the 
evidence thus far developed and how it would be best to proceed. 


Again the President stated his resolve that White House officials 


should appear before the grand jury: 


P. .. .Actually if called, we are not going 
to refuse for anybody called before the 
Grand Jury to go, are we, John? (White 
House Transcript, March 27, 1973, 
p. 315). 


The President then reviewed with Haldeman and Ehrlichman 


the evidence developed to that time. They stated that they had not 


yet talked to Mitchell and indicated this would have to be done. They 
reviewed what they had been advised was Magruder's current position 
as to what had happened and compared that with what Dean had told 
them. They reported that Hunt was before the grand jury that same 
day. It is interesting to note that neither<the President, Haldeman nor 


Ehrlichman say anything that indicate surprise in Hunt's testifying 
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before the grand jury. If in fact he had been paid to keep quiet, 
it might have been expected that someone would have expressed 
at least disappointment that he was testifying before the grand 
jury less than a week later. 

They confirmed to the President, as Dean had, that no one at the 
White House had prior knowledge of the Watergate break-in. 
Ehrlichman said, ''There just isn't a scintilla of a hint that Dean 
knew about this. '' (White House Transcript, March 27, 1973, a.m., 


p. 329). The President asked about the possibility of Colson having 


prior knowledge and Ehrlichman said, '*...his response... was one of total 


surprise. ...He was totally non-plussed, as the rest of us."' (White 
House Transcript, March 27, 1973, p. 331). Ehrlichman 
then reviewed with the President the earlier concern that they had for 
national security leaks and the steps taken to find out about how they 
occurred. 

It was decided to ask Mitchell to come to Washington to receive 
a report of the facts developed so far and a call was placed to him for 
that purpose. (White House Transcript, March 27, 1973, p.m., 
pp.360-361). It was also decided that Ehrlichman should also call 
the Attorney General and review the information on hand with him, 


It was during this meeting that the possibility of having a commission 
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or a special prosecutor appointed in order to avoid the appearance 
of the Administration investigating itself and a call was placed to 
former Attorney General Rogers to ask him to meet with the 


President to discuss the situation. (White House Transcript, 


March 27, 1973, pp. 352, 354-56, 363). 


The next day Ehrlichman, pursuant to the President's direction 
given the previous day, called Attorney General Kleindienst and 
among other things advised him that he was to report directly to 
the President®/ if any evidence turns up of any wrongdoing on the 
part of anyone in the White House or about Mitchell. (White House 
Transcript, March 28, 1973, p. 383). Kleindienst raised the question 
of a possibility of a conflict of interest and suggests that thought be 
given to appointing a special prosecutor. (White House Transcript, 
March 28, 1973, p. 385). 

On March 30, 1973, consideration was given to the content of 
a press briefing with respect to White House officials appearing before 
the grand jury. As a result thereof, Mr. Ziegler stated at the Press 
briefing that day: 


With regard to the grand jury, the President 
reiterates his instructions that any member 





8/Petersen was also told to report directly to the President on the 
discovery of any wrongdoing in the White House. (Petersen HJC 4053). 
This direct reporting procedure utilized with Kleindienst and Petersen 
was in keeping with the President's effort to personally investigate the 
Watergate affair without disclosing this information to those White House 
personnel potentially involved in the cover-up. 
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of the White House staff who is called by the 
grand jury will appear before the grand jury 
to answer questions regarding that individual's 
alleged knowledge or possible involvement in 
the Watergate matter. 


Even prior to the completion of Ehrlichman's investigation, 


the President was taking steps to get the additional facts before the 


grand jury. On April 8, 1973, on the airplane returning to Washington 


from California, the President met with Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
and directed they meet with Dean that day and urge him to go to the 
grand jury -- ''Ilam not going to wait, he is going to go."' (Ehrlichman 
7 SSC 2757). Haldeman and Ehrlichman met with Dean that afternoon 
from 5 to 7. At 7:33 p.m. Ehrlichman reported the results of that 


meeting to the President by telephone: 


Oh, John, Hi. 


I just wanted to post you on the Dean 
meeting. It went fine. He is going to 
wait until after he'd had a chance to talk 
with Mitchell and to pass the word to 
Magruder through his lawyers that he 

is going to appear at the Grand Jury. 

His feeling is that Liddy has pulled the 
plug on Magruder, and that (unintelligible) 
he thinks he knows it now. And he says 
that there's no love lost there, and that 
that was Liddy's motive in communicating 
informally. (White House Transcript, 
April 8, 1973, p.m., p. 401, Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 28b, p. 201). 
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Indeed, Dean did, in fact, communicate his intentions to 
Mitchell and Magruder not to support Magruder's previous testimony 
to the Grand Jury. (Dean 3 SSC 1006, Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. I, Tab 29a, p. 204). This no doubt was the push, initially 
stimulated by the President, which got Magruder to go to the U.S. 
Attorneys on the following Saturday, April 14, and change his testi- 
mony and Magruder and Dean's testimony were critical: 


St. Clair. Now, Sir, to go back, what was it that to 
your knowledge, well, ‘broke the case?' 
Was it Mr. Magruder's coming in and 
offering to change his testimony? 


Petersen. Well, I think it was a combination of factors. 
It was one, Mr. Magruder coming in, and 
Mr. Dean coming in, and while the negotiations 
with Mr. Dean stumbled for a period of time, 
not only while we had the case, but after it 
was turned over to the Special Prosecutors, 
nevertheless, that was a fact of shattering 
import, coupled with Mr. Magruder's state- 
ment. And Mr. Magruder at or about the time 
he came in went about making his apologies, 
I am informed, to his erstwhile companions, 
and that was a factor which added to the 
momentum, tended to bring in Mr. LaRue. 
And Mr. LaRue indicated that in effect the 
jig was up. He was quite prepared to plead. 
All of these things developed, you know, in 
a matter of days in a very rapid fashion. 
(Petersen HJC 3921-22). 


On the morning of April 14, 1973, the President met again 


with Haldeman and Ehrlichman to discuss the Watergate matter. This 


was an in-depth discussion lasting more than two and one-half hours. 
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The obvious purpose was to review the results of three week's in- 
vestigation on the part of Ehrlichman and Haldeman and determine 
what course of action they would recommend. 

Several conclusions were reached at that meeting by the 
President. From Ehrlichman's report on what Ehrlichman called 
"hearsay" facts, the President concluded, with regard to Mitchell: 

P. I'm not convinced he's guilty but I am 

convinced that he ought to go before a 
Grand Jury. (White House Transcript, 
April 14, 1973, a.m. p. 445, Presiden- 
tial Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 30a, p. 208). 
There was a discussion as to who would be the appropriate 


person to talk to Mitchell and tell him that continued silence did not 


well serve the President. Ultimately, it was decided that Haldeman 


should call Mitchell to come to Washington and that Ehrlichman should 


talk to him. 
With respect to Magruder, the President said: 


P. We've come full circle on the Mitchell thing. 
The Mitchell thing must come first. That is 
something today. We've got to make this 
move today. If it fails, just to get back our 
position I think you ought to talk to Magruder. 


I agree. 

And you tell Magruder, now Jeb, this evidence 
is coming in you ought to go to the Grand Jury. 
Purge yourself if you've perjured and tell this 
whole story. 

I think we have to. 


Then, well, Bob, you don't agree with that? 
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No, Ido. (White House Transcript, April 14, 
1973, a.m., pp. 477-478, Presidential Pre- 
sentation, Bk. I, Tab 30b, p. 209). 


The President instructed Ehrlichman to see Magruder, also, 


and tell him that he did not serve the President by remaining silent. 


The President's decision to urge Mitchell and Magruder to 


go to the grand jury was based on his recognition of his duty to act 


on the body of information Ehrlichman had reported to him: 


E. 


Here's your situation. Look again at the 
big picture. You now are possessed ofa 
body of fact. 


That's right. 


And you've got to -- you can't just sit here. 


That's right. 


You've got to act on it. You've got to make 
some decisions and the Dean thing is one of 
the decisions that you have to make... 
(White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, 
a.m., pp. 488-489). 


At another point in the discussion, the same point was reiterated: 


E. 


Well, you see, thatisn't, that kind of knowledge 
that we had was not action knowledge, like the 
kind of knowledge that I put together last night. 

I hadn't known really what had been bothering 
me this week. 


Yeah. 
But what's been bothering me is -- 
That with knowledge, we're still not doing anything. 


Right. 
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That's exactly right. The law and order. That's 
the way Iam. You know it's a pain for me to do 
it -- the Mitchell thing is damn painful. (White 
House Transcript, April 14, 1973, a.m., p. 499). 

A decision was reached to speak to both Mitchell and Magruder 
before turning such information as they had developed over to the 
Department of Justice in order to afford them "'an opportunity to 
come forward.'' The President told Ehrlichman that when he met 
with Mitchell to advise him that ''the President has said let the chips 
fall where they may. He will not furnish cover for anybody.'' (White 
House Transcript, April 14, 1973, a.m., p. 507, Presidential Pre- 
sentation, Bk. I, Tab 30c, p. 210). 

The President summed up the situation by stating: 

P. No, seriously, as I have told both of you, the 

boil had to be pricked. Ina very different 

sense -- that's what December 18th was about. 
We have to prick the boil and take the heat. Now 
that's what we are doing here. We're going to 
prick this boil and take the heat. I -- aml 
overstating ? 

No, I think that's right. The idea is, this will 
prick the boil. It may not. The history of this 
thing has to be though that you did not tuck this 
under the rug yesterday or today, and hope it would 
go away. (White House Transcripts, April 14, 
1973, a.m,, p. 509). 


The decision was also made by the President that Ehrlichman 


should provide the information which he had collected to the Attorney 


General. Ehrlichman called the Attorney General, but did not reach him. 
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Mitchell came to Washington that afternoon and met with 
Ehrlichman. Immediately following that meeting, Ehrlichman 
reported to the President, stating Mitchell protested his innocence, 
stating: 

You know, these characters pulled this 
thing off without my knowledge. . . I 
never saw Liddy for months ata time. . . 
I didn't know what they were up to and 
nobody was more surprised thanI was... 
(White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, 
p-m., p. 525). 

Ehrlichman said he explained to Mitchell that the President 
did not want anyone to stand mute on his account; that everyone 
had a right to stand mute for his own reasons but that the 


"interests of the Presidency. . . were not served by a person 


standing mute, for that reason alone. '' (White House Transcript, 


April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 525). 


Ehrlichman said that he advised Mitchell that the information 
that had been collected would be turned over to the Attorney General 
and that Mitchell agreed this would be appropriate. (White House 
Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 532). 

Even later on April 14, Ehrlichman finally was able to reach 
Magruder and met with Magruder and his lawyers for the purpose 


of informing him that he should not remain silent out of any 
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misplaced loyalty to the President. Ehrlichman found, however, 
that Magruder had just come from a meeting with the U.S. Attorneys 
where he had told the full story as he knew it. (White House 
Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 630; see also, Magruder 
2 SSC 808, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 29b, p. 205). 
Magruder told Ehrlichman what he had told the U.S. Attorney, 
which Ehrlichman duly reported to the President. (White House 
Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 582). 

During this meeting with the President, Ehrlichman's earlier 
call to the Attorney General was completed, and Ehrlichman spoke 
to the Attorney General from the President's office. Ehrlichman 
told the Attorney General that he had been conducting an investigation 
for about the past three weeks for the President as a substitute for Dean. 


(White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 629). He also told 


him that he had reported his findings to the President the day before and 


that he had advised people not to be reticent on the President's behalf 
about coming forward. He informed the Attorney General that he 
had talked to Mitchell and had tried to reach Magruder, but that 


he had not been able to meet with Magruder until after Magruder 
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had conferred with the U.S. Attorneys. He offered to make all 
of his information available if it would be in any way useful. 
(White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., p. 635). 

Following the telephone call, Erhlichman said that the 
Attorney General wanted him to meet with Henry Petersen the next 
day regarding the information he had obtained. During the course 
of the conversation relating to Magruder changing his testimony 
the President stated: 

P, It's the right thing. We all have to do the 
right thing. Damnit! We just cannot have 
this kind of business, John. Just cannot be. 
(White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, 
p.m., p. 607). 

Late on the evening of April 14th, after the White House 
Correspondents' dinner the President spoke by telephone first with 
Haldeman and then with Ehrlichman. The President told each that he 
now thought all persons involved should testify in public before the 
Ervin Committee. (White House Transcript, April 14, 1973, p.m., 
p. 646, 648). 


On the morning of Sunday, April 15th, the President talked with 


Ehrlichman and told him that he had received a call from the Attorney 


General who had advised him that he had been up most of the night with 


the U.S. Attorney, and with Assistant Attorney General Petersen. 
(White House Transcript, April 15, 1973, a.m., p. 669). The 


Attorney General had requested to see the President, personally, the 
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President told Ehrlichman, and the President had agreed to see 
him after church. The President and Ehrlichman again reviewed 
the available evidence developed during Ehrlichman's investigation 
and the status of relations with the media. 

In the early afternoon of April 15, the President met with Attorney 
General Kleindienst. (White House Transcript, April 15, 1973, p.m., 
p. 696 et seq.). Kleindienst confirmed to the President that the 
U.S. Attorneys had broken the case and knew largely the whole story 
as a result of Magruder's discussions with them and from disclosure 
made by Dean's attorneys, who were also talking to the U.S. Attorney. 
The Attorney General anticipated indictments of Mitchell, Dean and 
Magruder and others, possibly including Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
Kleindienst indicated that he felt that he could not have anything to 
do with these cases especially because of his association with 


Mitchell, Mardian and LaRue. The President expressed reservations 


about having a special prosecutor: 


P. Firsi, it's a reflection -- it's sort of an 
admitting mea culpa for our whole system 
of justice. I don't want to do that. 
(White House Transcript, April 15, 1973, 
p-m., p. 712). 
The President then suggested that Kleindienst step aside and that the 
Deputy Attorney General, Dean Sneed, be placed in charge of the matter. 


The President expressed confidence in Silbert doing a thorough job. 
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Kleindienst pointed out that even if he were to withdraw, his 
deputy is still the President's appointee and that he would be "i 
a tough situation... .''(White House Transcript, April 15, 1973, 
p.m., p. 715). Kleindienst recommended that a Special Prosecutor 
be appointed and a number of names were suggested. The President's 
reaction to the idea of a Special Prosecutor was negative: 
Pp. .. .I1 want to get some other judgments 
because I -- I'm open on this. I lean 
against it and I think it's too much of 
a reflection on our system of justice and 
everything else. (White House Transcript, 
April 15, 1973, p.m. p. 742, Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 3la, p. 212). 
Following a further review of the evidence, Kleindienst raised 


the question about what the President should do in the event charges 


are made against White House officials. The President resisted 


the suggestion that they be asked to step aside on the basis of 


charges alone: 


P. .. .the question really is basically whether 
an individual, you know, can be totally, 
totally -- I mean, the point is,if a guy 
isn't guilty, you shouldn't let him go. 


K. That's right, you shouldn't. 
P, It's like me -- wait now -- let's stand up 
for people if there -- even though they are 


under attack. (White House Transcript, 
April 15, 1973, p.m., p. 724). 
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Further discussion on this subject included the suggestion that 


Assistant Attorney General Henry Petersen might be placed in charge 


rather than the Deputy Attorney General. Kleindienst pointed out, ''He's 


the first career Assistant Attorney General I think in the history of the 
Department. "' 

Shortly after this, the tape at the President's office in the Executive 
Office Building ran out. It is clear, however, from a recorded telephone 
conversation between the President and Kleindienst that he and Henry 
Petersen met later in the afternoon with the President. This was verified 
by Petersen's testimony before the Senate Committee. It was during 
this meeting that the President assigned the responsibility for the on-going 
investigation to Petersen and instructed Petersen to do what had to be 
done to get at the truth. (Petersen HJC 3862). It should be noted that at 
this meeting Petersen recommended that the President not name a Special 
Prosecutor, because that would be tantamount to a confession that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was unable to competently perform this assignment. 

(Petersen HJC 3860). 

At his meeting with the President, Assistant Attorney General Petersen 
presented to the President a summary of the allegations which related to 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Strachan, and that the summary indicated no 
case of criminal conduct by Haldeman and Ehrlichman at that time. (Petersen 
9 SSC 3632, Exhibit 147, 9 SSC 3875-76, Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, 


Tab 3lb, p. 213). 
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The President, on the afternoon of April 15, 1973, had every reason 
to believe that the Department of Justice was moving rapidly to complete 
the case. He continued to attempt to assist. He had four telephone 


conversations with Petersen after their meeting. In the afternoon, having 


been told that Liddy would not talk unless authorized by "higher authority, "' 


who all assumed was Mitchell, the President directed Petersen to pass 
the word to Liddy through his counsel that the President wanted him to 
cooperate. Subsequently, the President told Petersen that Dean doubted 
Liddy would accept the word of Petersen, so Petersen was directed to tell 
Liddy's counsel that the President personally would confirm his urging of 
Liddy to cooperate. The President stated: 
P, I just want him (Liddy) to be sure to understand 
that as far as the President is concernec every- 
body in this case is to talk and to tell the truth. 
You are to tell everybody, and you don't even 
have to call me on that with anybody. You just 
say those are your orders. (White House 
Transcript, April 15, 1973, p.m., p. 769, Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 3lc, p. 216 ; see also 
Petersen 9 SSC 3650). 
The President continued to seek additional facts and details 
about the whole matter. However, while the President wanted Petersen 
to report directly to him about the unfolding developments in this case 
the President did not want Petersen to inform him about the grand jury 


proceedings even though Petersen believed the President was entitled 


to this information, because the President believed this would be improper. 


Petersen stated: 
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Did you have any discussion with the 
President during that ten day period 
with respect to the use of grand jury 
material? 


Petersen. In the course of the conversation, the 
President indicated that he wanted to 
be advised of the scope of matter of 
these things, but that he did not want 
grand jury information. Implicit in that, 
I think, was perhaps at least a thought 
in his mind that he was not entitled to 
grand jury information. I don't believe 
that is the law. I think the President 
as Chief Executive is entitled to grand 
jury information, at least to the extent 
that the prosecutor feels it appropriate 
to make that information available in the 
course of, in furtherance of his duties. 
Which is almost the language of Rule 
6(e). (Petersen HJC 3887-88). 


On April 16, 1973, the President learned from Petersen that 
LaRue had admitted his role in the cover-up and indicated that he 
was talking freely with the prosecutors about the involvement of 
others. (White House Transcript, April 16, 1973, pp. 966-67). 

On April 17, the President instructed Haldeman to make sure 
that Kalmbach was informed that LaRue was talking freely. (White House 


Transcript, April 17, 1973, p. 983). The President's purpose was not to 


suggest that Kalmbach lie to the prosecutors but rather that Kalmbach be 


made aware that others are cooperating with the prosecutors and that 


Kalmbach should also tell the truth. It was similar action by the President 


that resulted in Dean and Magruder cooperating with the prosecutors and 


the subsequent breaking of the case. 
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Thus, any suggestion that the President was using Petersen as 


an information source in order to perpetuate a cover-up is ridiculous 


in light of the fact that the President told Petersen not to provide him 
with what would be the most important information if continuing the 
cover-up was the President's purpose. Moreover, Petersen never 
gave the President any grand jury information. (Petersen HJC 3889). 
Petersen could not reveal the details of the further disclosures by Dean's 
attorneys, so the President sought Petersen's advice about getting 
further information from Dean: 
P. Right. Let me ask you this -- why don't I 

get him in now if I can find him and have a 

talk with him? 

I don't see any objection to that, Mr. President. 

Is that all right with you? 

Yes, sir. 

All right -- Iam going to get him over because 

I am not going to screw around with this thing. 

As I told you. 


All right. 


But I want to be sure you understand, that you know 
we are going to get to the bottom of this thing. 


I think the thing that -- 
What do you want me to say to him? Ask him 
to tell me the whole truth? (White House Trans- 
cript, April 15, 1973, p.m., p. 765). 
After talking with Dean and reviewing Dean's further information, 


the President raised the question about when Dean and perhaps Haldeman 


and Ehrlichman should resign and Petersen responded, ''We would like 
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to wait, Mr. President.'' (White House Transcript, April 15, 
1973, p.m., p. 774). 


On the morning of April 16, the President began a long series 


of meetings on the entire subject of Watergate resignations. Being 


uncertain of when the case would become public, the President 
decided he wanted resignations or requests for leave in hand from 
those against whom there were allegations. He had Ehrlichman 
draft such letters, and discussed them with Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
The President then met with Dean and discussed with him the 
manner in which his possible resignation would be handled. Dean re- 
sisted the idea of his resigning without Haldeman and Ehrlichman re- 
signing as well. The President reviewed with Dean the disclosures Dean 
made to the President on March 2lst, and on the evening of April 15th. 
The President had some more advice for John Dean on this 
occasion: 
P. Fine. Thank God, John. Don't ever do it, John. 
I want you to tell the truth. That's the thing that 
you're going to -- I have told everybody around 
here, said 'G-- damn it, tell the truth.' Cause all 
they do, John, is compound it. 
That's right. 
That son-of-a-bitch Hiss would be free today if he 
hadn't lied about his espionage. He could have 
just said he -- he didn't even have to. He could've 
just said, 'I -- look, I knew, Chambers. And, yes, 
as a young man I was involved with some Communist 


activities but I broke it off many years ago.' And 
Chambers would have dropped it. 


Well -- 
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But, the son-of-a-bitch lied, and he goes to jail 
for the lie rather than the crime. 


Uh -- 


So believe me, don't ever lie with these bastards. 
(Judiciary Transcript, April 16, 1973, a.m, p. 200). 


As to the President's action, he told Dean: 


P. No, I don't want that,. understand? When I 
say, 'Don't lie,' don't lie about me either. 


D. No, Iwon't sir. You're -- I, I'm not going -- 
(Judiciary Transcript, April 16, 1973, a.m., p. 204). 


The President met with Haldeman at noon on April 16th to discuss 
at length how and when Haldeman should make a public disclosure of his 
actions in the Segretti and Watergate matters. Haldeman reported that 
Mr. Garment recommended that he and Ehrlichman resign. (White House 
Transcript, April 16, 1973, p.m., p. 829). Garment had been assigned by 
the President on April 9 to work on the matter. The President stated that 
he would discuss that problem with William Rogers that afternoon and 
asked Haldeman to get with Ehrlichman and fill in Rogers on the facts. 
(White House Transcript, April 16, 1973, p.m., p. 834). 

The President met in the early afternoon alone with Henry 
Petersen for nearly two hours in the Executive Office Building. They 
discussed the effect the Senate Committee hearings would have on the trials 
in the event indictments are returned. (White House Transcript, April 16, 


1973, p.m., p. 846). 


The President then asked Petersen what he should do about 


Dean's resignation: 
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HP. Yes. As Prosecutor I would do something 
different. But from your point of view I don't 


think you can sit on it. I think we have the 

information under control but that's a 

dangerous thing to say in this City. 

P, Ah 
HP, And if this information comes out I think 

you should have his resignation and it 

should be effective. . .(White House 

Transcript, April 16, 1973, p.m., 

p- 852). 
Petersen, however, urged the President not to announce the 
resignation if the information did not get out, as that would be 
"counter-productive" in their negotiations with Dean's counsel, 
Petersen reviewed the status of the evidence at length with the 
President with a view toward making a press release before an 
indictment or information was filed in open court. 


During the course of the conversation Petersen informed 


the President that they were considering giving Dean immunity. 


As for Haldeman and Ehrlichman, Petersen. recommended that they 


resign. The status of the situation was reviewed as follows: 


P, Okay. All right come to the Haldeman/Ehrlichman 
thing. You see you said yesterday they should 
resign. Let me tell you they should resign in my 
view if they get splashed with this. Now the point 
is, is the timing. I think that's it. I want to get 
your advice on it, I think it would be really 
hanging the guy before something comes in if I 
say look, you guys resign because I understand 
that Mr. Dean in the one instance, and Magruder 
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in another instance, made some charges against 
you. And I got their oral resignations last night 
and they volunteered it. They said, look, we 

want to go any time. Sol just want your advice 

on it. I don't know what to do, frankly. (Inaudible) 
so I guess there's nothing in a hurry about that is 
there? I meanlI -- Dean's resignation. I have 
talked to him about it this morning and told him to 
write it out. 


(Inaudible) 


It's under way -- I asked for it. How about Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman? I just wonder if you have them 
walk the plank before Magruder splashes and what 
have you or what not. I mean I have information, 
true, as to what Magruder's going to do. (Inaudible) 
nothing like this (inaudible). 


Or for that matter, Mr. President. 
Yeah. 
Its confidence in the Office of the Presidency. 


Right. You wouldn't want -- do you think they 
ought to resign right now? 


Mr. President, I am sorry to say it. I think that 
mindful of the need for confidence in your office -- 


yes. 


(Inaudible) basis? 
That has nothing to do -- that has nothing to do 
with guilt or innocence. (White House Transcript, 
April 16, 1973, p.m., p. 915-17). 

At the end of the meeting with Petersen, the President had 


every reason to believe that a public disclosure of the entire case 
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in court would be made within forty-eight hours and perhaps sooner. 
The remaining questions for Presidential decision were: (1) What 
action he should take on the resignation, suspension or leave of 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Dean and whether it should be before or 
after they were formally charged; (2) what position he should take on 
immunity for Dean; and (3) what statement they should issue prior to the 
public disclosure in court. 

On the afternoon of April 17, the President discussed the problem 


of granting immunity to White House officials with Henry Petersen. Petersen 


pointed out that he was opposed to immunity but he pointed out that they 


might need Dean's testimony in order to get Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
The President agreed that under those circumstances he might have to 


move on Haldeman and Ehrlichman, provided Dean's testimony was corroborated. 


The President told Petersen: 


P. That's the point. Well, I feel it strongly--I mean-- 
just understand--I am not trying to protect anybody-- 


I want the damn facts if you can get the facts from 
Dean and I don't care whether-- 


HP. Mr. President, if I thought you were trying to protect 
somebody, I would have walked out. (White House 
Transcript, April 17, 1973, p.m., p. 1086). 


As for Dean, the President told Petersen: 
P. .. . NoIam not going to condemn Dean until he 
has a chance to present himself. No he is in exactly 


the same position they are in. (White House Transcript, 
April 17, 1973, p.m., p. 1090), 
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The President remained convinced, however, that a grant of 
immunity to a senior aide would appear as a cover-up: 


P. What you say -- Look we are having you here 
as a witness and we want you to talk. 


HP, That is described as immunity by estoppel. 
P, I see, I see -- that's fair enough. 

That is really the prosecutor's bargain. 
That is much better basically than immunity -- 
let me say I am not, I guess my point on Dean 
is a matter of principle -- it is a question of 
the fact that I am not trying to do Dean in -- 
I would like to see him save himself but I think 
find a way to do it without -- if you go the 
immunity route I think we are going to catch 


holy hell for it. 


HP, Scares hell out of me. (White House Transcript, 
April 17, 1973, p.m., p. 1092). 


The President went over the draft of his proposed statement 
with Petersen. Petersen further counseled the President that no 
discussion of the facts of the case could be made without prejudicing 
the case and the rights of the defendants. 

Later on the afternoon of April 17, the President announced 
to the public: (i) that he had new facts and had begun his own 


investigation on March 21; (ii) that White House staff members 


who were indicted would be suspended, and if they were convicted, 


they would be discharged; and (iii) that all members of the White 


House staff would appear and testify before the Senate Committee. 
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The President further stated that: 


I have expressed to the appropriate authorities 
my view that no individual holding, in the past 
or present, a position of major importance in 
the Administration should be given immunity 
from prosecution, (13 Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents 387, April 17, 1973). 
In addition he stated that all White House staff employees were 
expected fully to cooperate in this matter. 

After making his public statement, the President met with 
Secretary of State Rogers, and they were joined later by Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman, (White House Transcript, April 17, 1973, p. 1137 
et seq.). Secretary Rogers reiterated his advice that the President 
could not permit any senior official to be given immunity. (White 
House Transcript, April 17, 1973, p.m., p. 1141). 

The President had concluded that he should treat Dean, Haldeman 


and Ehrlichman in the same manner. Petersen had advised the 


President that action on Dean would prejudice the negotiations of 


the U.S. Attorneys with Dean's lawyers, and that Dean's testimony 


might be needed for the case. 

On the evening of April 19, the President met with Messrs. 
Wilson and Strickler, counsel retained by Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
upon recommendation of Secretary Rogers. Wilson and Strickler 
made strong arguments that Haldeman and Ehrlichman had no 


criminal liability and should not be discharged. 
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The President continued to struggle with the question of 
administrative action against his aides. On April 27, Petersen 
reported to the President that Dean's lawyer was threatening 
that unless Dean got immunity, ''We will bring the President in -- 
not this case but in other things.'' (White House Transcript, 

April 27, 1973, p. 1261). On the question of immunity in the face 
of these threats, the Presiden. told Petersen: 

P. All right. We have got the immunity 

problem resolved. Do it, Dean if you 

need to, but boy Iam telling you -- there 
ain't going to be any blackmail. (White 
House Transcript, April 27, 1973, p. 1276, 
Presidential Presentation, Bk. I, Tab 33a, 
p. 224). 

Later in that same meeting the President was advised by 
Petersen that the negotiations with Dean's attorneys had bogged down, 
and action by the President against Dean, Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
would now be helpful to the U.S. Attorney. (White House Transcript, 
April 27, 1973, p.m., pp. 1287-1293). 

Three days later, on April 30, the President gave a nationwide 


address. He announced that he accepted the resignation of Haldeman, 


Ehrlichman, Attorney General Kleindienst and Dean. The President 


then announced the nomination of Elliot Richardson as the new Attorney 


General. 
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In summary, after the March 21 disclosure the President 
conducted a personal investigation and, based on the results of 
this investigation and in coordination with the Department of Justice, 
took Presidential action and removed several key White House staff 
members from office. The President's action was a function of his 
constitutionally-directed power to see that the laws are "faithfully 
executed'"' and was well within the wide discretion afforded him under 


the executive power doctrine. The investigation the President 


conducted was proper and fulfilled his constitutional duty in every 


respect. As a consequence every White House official against whom 


charges were made was removed from office. 
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Il. NATIONAL SECURITY MATTERS 





A. There Has Been No Showing That Any 
Of The Seventeen Wiretaps Were Illegal 





There was clear legal authority for the legality of warrantless 
national security wiretaps at the time the seventeen wiretaps were 


conducted. United States v. Clay, 430 F.2d 165 (5th Cir. 1970), 





reversed on other grounds, 403 U.S. 698 (1971); United States v. 








Brown, 317 F.Supp. 531 (E.D. La. 1970), affirmed, 484 F.2d 418 


(5th Cir. 1973). The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in the Clay decision 


held: 


No one would seriously doubt in this time of serious 
international insecurity and peril that there is an 
imperative necessity for obtaining foreign intelligence 
information, and we do not believe such gathering is 
forbidden by the Constitution or by statutory provision. 
(430 F.2d at 172), 


Foreign policy wiretapping has not been affected by the Supreme 
Court's decision to overrule warrantless domestic security wiretaps. 


United States v. United States District Court, 407 U.S. 297, 308 (1972) 








(also known as the Keith case). In the Keith decision, the Supreme 
Court carefully limited its opinion to domestic security wiretapping, 
expressing no opinion on national security wiretaps. In his concurring 


opinion in Giordano v. United States, 394 U.S. 310, 314 (1969), Justice 





Stewart notes that foreign policy wiretapping is still an open question. 
Although the constitutionality of foreign policy wiretaps has not been 


finally resolved by the Supreme Court, former Attorney General 
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Elliot Richardson has stated that the Department of Justice is justified 
in relying on lower court decisions permitting warrantless national 
security wiretaps. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 27a). 

The seventeen wiretaps were legal then and still meet the current 


legal standards. The Third Circuit Court of Appeals in United States v. 





Butenko, 494 F.2d 593 (3rd Cir. 1974),has held that warrantless foreign 
policy wiretapping does not violate the Fourth Amendment provided that 
the reasons for instituting the wiretap are reasonable. Unlike other 
Fourth Amendment cases, reasonableness is not judged by a probable 


cause standard. Instead, the interception of conversations is permissible 


when conducted solely for the purpose of gathering foreign intelligence 


information -- particularly when wiretapping is used as a tool for 
impeding the flow of sensitive information from the government. 


Butenko, supra, at 601. 





The evidence of the circumstances surrounding these seventeen 
wiretaps demonstrates clearly that they involved national security. 
The government was faced with massive leaks of sensitive foreign 
policy information when the President was just beginning to establish 


policies or future relations with other nations. (Presidential Presentation, 


Bk. IV, Tab 19b). 
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These leaks began in the Spring of 1969, when the President was 


exploring solutions to the Vietnam War. Following a National Security 
Council meeting on March 28, 1969, the President directed that 
several studies be conducted on alternative solutions to the 

Vietnam War, and one alternative to be studied was a unilateral troop 
withdrawal. The study directive was issued on April |, 1969, and on 


April 6, 1969, the New York Times printed a front page article indicating 





that the United States was considering unilateral withdrawal from 
Vietnam. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 19a). Similarly 
in early June 1969, shortly after the decision had been reached to begin 


the initial withdrawal of troops from Vietnam, The Evening Star and 





The New York Times reported this decision indicating that it would be 





made public following the President's meeting with South Vietnam's 


President Nguyen Van Thieu. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, 


Tabs 20a and 20b). 


These leaks were particularly damaging to the diplomatic efforts 


being made to end the Vietnam War. In this connection, Henry Kissinger 


stated: 


Each of the above disclosures was extremely damaging 
with respect to this Government's relationship and 
credibility with its allies. Although the initial troop 
withdrawal increment was small, the decision was 
extremely important in that it reflected a fundamental 
change in United States policy. For the South Vietnamese 
government to hear publicly of our apparent willingness to 
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consider unilateral withdrawals, without first 
discussing such an approach with them, raised 

a serious question as to our reliability and 
credibility as an ally. Similarly, though in a 
reverse context, these disclosures likewise im- 
paired our ability to carry on private discussions 
with the North Vietnamese, because of their 
concern that- negotiations could not, in fact, be 
conducted in absolute secrecy. (Presidential 
Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 20c). 


Some of the most damaging leaks occurred with regard to the _ 
SALT negotiations. On January 20, 1969,when the President first took 
office, he immediately directed that an overall study be undertaken 
regarding the United States strategic force posture for the internal 


use of the government and for use in the SALT negotiations. A 


fundamental requirement of this study was to determine what pro- 


grams should be adopted to ensure credibility of our country's 


deterrent capability. The study included an analysis of five possible 
strategic options from an emphasis of offensive capabilities to heavy 
reliance on anti-ballistic mksotte systems. The costs for the various 
approaches were included. Notwithstanding the need for secrecy of 


this study, the May 1, 1969,edition of the New York Times, reported 





the five strategic options under study with close estimates of the costs 
for each option. These options were published before they were con- 
sidered by the National Security Council. (Presidential Presentation, 


Bk. IV, Tab 22a). 
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In addition to the above study, the United States Intelligence 
Board (USIB) had been engaged in an analysis of the Soviet Union's 
testing of missiles, and in early June of 1969 issued a report setting 


forth their estimate of the Soviet Union's strategic strength and 


possible first strike capability. On June 18, 1969, the New York 


Times published this same official assessment of the first strike 
capabilities of the Soviet Union. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, 


Tab 23a). 


The damaging nature of these disclosures was summed up 
by Henry Kissinger stating: 


Each of these disclosures was of the most extreme 
gravity. As presentations of the government's 
thinking on these key issues, they provided the 

Soviet Union with extensive insight as to our ap- 
proach to the SALT negotiations and severely 
compromised our assessments of the Soviet Union's 
missile testing and our apparent inability to accurately 
assess their exact capabilities. ... 


[The disclosure of the assessment of the Soviet's first 
strike capability]. . . would provide a useful signal 
to the Soviet Union as tothe. . . efficacy of our 
intelligence system. It would also prematurely reveal 
the intelligence basis on which we were developing our 
position for the impending strategic arms talks. 
(Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 23b). 


Finally, the June 3, 1969,edition of the New York Times, 





reported that the President had determined to remove nuclear 
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weapons from Okinawa in the upcoming negotiations with Japan 
over the reversion of the island. The article stated that the 
President's decision had not yet been communicated to Japan. 
(Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 24a). This disclosure 
had significant impact on the negotiations the United States was 
undertaking with Japan as noted by Henry Kissinger: 


The consequences of this disclosure, attributed to 
well-placed informants, in terms of compromising 
negotiating tactics, prejudicing the Government's 
interest, and complicating our relations with Japan 
were obvious, and clearly preempted any opportunity 
we might have had for obtaining a more favorable 
outcome during our negotiations with the Japanese. 
(Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 24b). 


t 


Thus, it can be seen that the leaks which occurred in 1969 
were extremely damaging to the national security of the United States. 
The reasonableness and legality of the wiretaps should be Gencnuinianiis 
by an examination of the circumstances surrounding the institution 


of the taps rather than the results. In light of the consequences of 


the leaks, these wiretaps were clearly justified. The reasonableness 


and legality of the taps is buttressed by the fact that the wiretaps did 


produce useful information about NSC personnel which were providing 
national security information to outsiders. 
In June, 1973, the FBI completed a background report on 


the seventeen wiretaps, and reported that the intercepted conversations 
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were "replete with details, gossip and loose talk about. . . matters 
handled by the staff of NSC."' (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 26a). 
Specifically, the FBI reported that several of the NSC staff members had 


extensive contacts with members of the press. In particular, two former 


employees, 2! awa L, discussed many aspects of the internal workings 


of the NSC with Y,a newsman. X held extensive discussions on southeast 
Asian policies with Y and others. Various FBI documents suggest that 

Y may have aided foreign governments in gathering intelligence 
information in the past. X, Y and L were three of the subjects of these 
wiretaps. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 26a). 

The records of the FBI indicate that the information obtained was 
put to good use to prevent further leaks. The FBI reported that the 
wiretaps had been helpful in ''evaluating key persons on the White House 
staff, and in making a determination as to whether each could be 
trusted with highly classified information.'' (Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. IV, Tab 26a). The FBI documents also reflect that X's employment 
with the government was terminated as a result of the information gathered 


through this wiretap. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 26k). 





2/ Names have been deleted to protect the rights of the 
individuals. 
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Based on the damag. being caused by these leaks of national 
security information, the government was completely justified in using 
these wiretaps to help stem the flow of critical information out of the 
government to the front pages of the nation's newspapers. The 


Department of Justice met all of the legal requirements in undertaking 


these wiretaps. Certainly, the President committed no illegal act in 


instituting these wiretaps and, indeed, he would have failed in his 
constitutional responsibilities if he did not attempt to prevent further 


disclosure of national security information. 
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B. The Special Investigations Unit Was Created 
By The President In Response To A Threat 
To The National Security And Was Never 
Authorized To Commit Illegal Acts 
10 / 
The record before this Committee establishes beyond any doubt that 





President Nixon ordered the formation of the Special Investigations Unit, 


because of a threat to the national security and that, with one noteable 
exception, the Unit performed a legitimate and critical service to the Nation. 
Moreover, the record also conclusively establishes that the President never 
explicitly or implicitly authorized anyone associated with this Unit to commit 
illegal acts and that he never ordered the entry at Dr. Lewis Fielding's office. 
The Special Investigations Unit was created by President Nixon to combat 
the serious danger of unauthorized disclosures of classified information affecting 
the national security that had reached a critical point on June 13, 1971, with the 


New York Times publication of the Pentagon Papers. The President naturally 





was greatly concerned about the implications of this disclosure and he noted that: 


There was every reason to believe this was a 
security leak of unprecedented proportions. 


It created a situation in which the ability of 
the Government to carry on foreign relations 
even in the best of circumstances could have 
been severely compromised. Other govern- 
ments no longer knew whether they could deal 
with the United States in confidence. Against 
the background of the delicate negotiations the 
United States was then involved in on a number 





10 / The case of United States v. Ehrlichman, Cr. 74-116 (D.D.C. 1974), is 
- of course relevant and when appropriate we shall also refer to that case. 
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of fronts -- with regard to Vietnam, US - 
Soviet relations, and others -- in whichthe 
utmost degree of confidentiality was vital, 
it posed a threat so grave as to require 
extraordinary actions. (President Nixon's 
statement, May 22, 1973, 9 Presidential 
Documents 695, Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VII, Vol. 2, Tab 31. 1). 


This threat was acutely compounded by the involvement of Daniel 
Ellsberg, a former staff member of the National Security Council, and 
the prospect that Ellsberg might divulge additional information, and the 
realization that the Soviet Embassy had received a copy of the Pentagon 
Papers on June 17, 1971 and might be the recipient of additional 
classified information. As David Young stated in describing this 
period of uncertainity: 

. it was in the wake of the Pentagon Papers 
disclosure, considerable concern as to how 
serious a problem the leak was becoming, 
whether or not it was th Pentagon Papers them- 
selves were a part of it, more extensive and 
wider effort to put out classified material. 


(David Young testimony, United States v. Ehrlichman, 
Cr. 74-116 (D.D.C. 1974) at p. 958). 





The President therefore appropriately considered the disclosure of the 


Pentagon Papers and the implications of that disclosure as a matter of 


paramount importance and he accordingly reacted in a number of ways. 
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the court in an attempt to prevent further disclosures of this material that 
had been taken from the most sensitive files of the Department of State 
and Defense and the CIA, and to have the FBI investigate this breach of 
national security. (Special Staff Presentation, Vol. VII, Bk. 2, Tab 31.2- 
31.5; see also Colson HJC 4453). The President also ordered a security 
clearance review by each department and agency of the government having 


authority and responsibility for the classification of information affecting 


the national defense and security. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. IV, 


Tab 3a). Colson was also assigned the responsibility of working with 
Congress in an effort to have a Congressional hearing on the problem of 
security leaks. (Colson HJC 4449). Moreover, the President devoted 

a great deal of his time discussing with Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Kissinger, 
and Colson the deleterious effect the publication of the Pentagon Papers 
had upon the national security and the effective conduct of our foreign 
policy. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VII, Vol. 2, Tabs 33.1 - 33.2). 


As Colson observed this danger and the President's concern was very real: 


I was in several meetings with the President in 

the period following the publication in the Press 

of the 'Pentagon Papers' in the New York Times, 

the Washington Post and other papers. . . .-During 
that period . . . the President repeatedly emphasized 
the tremendous gravity of the leaks and his concern 
that Ellsberg and/or Ellsberg's associates might 
continue the pattern. I can remember the President 
saying on a number of occasions that if the leaks 
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were to continue, there could be no 'credible U.S. 
foreign policy' and that the damage to the Govern- 

ment and to the national security at a very sensitive 
time would be severe. He referred to many of the 
sensitive matters that were then either being negotiated 
or considered by the Administration, e.g., SALT, 
Soviet detente, the Paris peace negotiations and his 
plans for ending the war in Vietnam. (He had earlier 
made me aware of his desire to visit the Peoples 
Republic of China.) (Charles Colson Affidavit, United 
States v. Ehrlichman, April 29, 1974, pp. 1-2, 

Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VII, Vol. 2, Tab 33.2; 
see also Colson testimony HJC 4064 and the memorandum 
from Colson to Ray Price, July 3, 1971, Presidential 
Presentation, Vol. VI, Tab 6a). 





The President was also concerned that Ellsberg's action would be 
distorted and would endanger the success of the Vietnamese peace 


negotiations. Colson stated: 


Colson. I don't think those were the President's words 
so much as they were mine. I think he was 
concerned that he would become a martyr. 

He was concerned that he would be a rallying 
point. He had gotten a lot of national publicity 
at that point for his role in the Pentagon Papers 
release -- tremendous national publicity. I 
think Dr. Kissinger, the President, myself, 
John Ehrlichman -- we were all very concerned 
that -- 


St. Clair. Why did this concern you? I'm sorry I cut you 
off. I'm sorry. 
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Colson. Well, mid-197l, you have to remember that 
we had a tremendous outburst of domestic 
turmoil following the Cambodian operation 
in 1970. Inthe spring of 1971, the war was 
winding down, the casualties were down, the 
Laotian operation kind of brought public 
attitudes back a little bit, excited the public 
again a little bit more. But in the summer of 
1971, when all of this was going on, there had 
been kind of a quieting of attitudes and a calming 
of feelings over the war as it was gradually 
deescalating and Dr. Ellsberg's actions 
threatened to turn it into a red hot issue again 
at a very time when Dr. Kissinger was engaged 
in the most sensitive negotiations in Paris trying 
to end the war. It just was a very -- it was a 
time when we were trying very hard to keep 
public support for our policies, because that 
was crucial to, in our view at that time, to the 
North Vietnamese accepting the peace proposals 
that we were advancing through Dr. Kissinger in 
Paris. (Colson HJC 4398-4399). 


The President was also concerned that others might follow Ellsberg's 
example of making unauthorized disclosures of classified information. 
(Colson HJC 4401). 

While the President wanted to negate these possibilities, the President, 
however, never asked Colson to diseminate any information that was not 
true. (Colson HJC 4000-4001). 


In light of this danger to the national security which served to 


highlight the continuing problems of security leaks the President's decision, 


however to take additional action to prevent further leaks was clearly 


necessary and his failure to act would have been a dereliction 
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of duty. The creation of the Special Investigatios Unit was therefore 

the result of the President's assessment of the significance of the 
problem confronting the nation and the determination the most efficacious 
means to eradicate this problem was to begin an extraordinary national 


security operation and there is not one iota of evidence in the record to 


indicate this was anything but a proper and legitimate decision by the 


President. The President observed: 


Therefore during the week following the Pentagon 
Papers publication, I approved the creation of a Special 
Investigations Unit within the White House--which later 
came to be known as the 'plumbers.' This was a small 
group at the White House whose principal purpose was 
to stop security leaks and to investigate other sensitive 
security matters. (President Nixon's statement, May 22, 
1973, 9 Presidential Documents 695, Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. VII, Vol. 2, Tab 31.1), 


It is important to emphasize that the Unit was created to function 
within the government to stop security leaks in an entirely legal manner 
and that it was not established as a field operative investigative force. 
As Krogh stated: 


- + « onor about July 15, 1971, affiant was given oral 
instructions by Mr. John D. Ehrlichman, Assistant to 

the President of the United States for Domestic Affairs, 

to begin a special National Security project to co-ordinate 
a government effort to determine the causes, sources, and 
ramifications of the unauthorized disclosure of classified 
documents known as the Pentagon Papers;. .. (Egil 
Krogh affidavit, United States v. Krogh, May 4, 1973, 

p. 1; Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab 7a; see also 
John Ehrlichman affidavit, United States v. Ehrlichman, 
April 26, 1974, p.63 Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VII, 
Vol 3, Tab 47.2 and David Young testimony, United States v. 
Ehrlichman, Cr, 74-116(D.D.C. 1974) at p. 1107). 
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Further, the Unit did, in fact, operate in this manner For example 
on July 21, 1971, Young attended a meeting at CIA headquarters to 
discuss the Pentagon Papers and on July 26, 1971, he attended a 
meeting at the State Department to discuss this same subject. 
(Presidential Presentation Bk. IV, Tab 10a and 12a). It must also 


be remembered that in addition to the Pentagon Papers disclosure and 


the disclosure on July 23, 1971, by the New York Times of details of 





our country's negotiating position in the Strategic Arms Limitations 
(SALT) talks the Unit was also responsible for a number of other 
projects related to national security. There is nothing in the record 
that indicates that in these areas the Unit did not operate within the 
governmental system and in a legal manner. (Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VII, Vol. 3, Tab 52.1 and Vol. 4, Tab 60.1). 

The record also strongly suggests that the Unit would have 
continued to function in this fashion and never have become a field 
operative investigative force involved in the entry of Dr. Fielding's 
office if Ehrlichman, Krogh, and Young were satisfied with the FBI's 
investigation of the Ellsberg case. Krogh has described this situation 
in the following manner: 

Q. Did you or Mr. Young discuss this matter of an entry in 

Dr. Fielding's office to examine these files with anyone 


else after the discussion with Mr. Young, or between 
Mr. Young and you and Mr. Hunt and Mr. Liddy? 
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Yes, I recall meeting, I recall a meeting that we had 
with Mr. Ehrlichman. I don't remember the precise 
date but August the 5th is the most reasonable date to 
me because it happened right about that period of time -- 
we had scheduled a meeting with him on that date and 

we reported to him, as best I can recall, that the FBI 
had been unsuccessful in interviewing Dr. Fielding and 
that if we were to be able to examine these files then 

we would have to conduct an operation of our own. 


I cannot give you the precise words on that but we were 
trying to convey to him that we felt that the unit would 

have to become operational -- in other words, prior to 
that time the unit's principal or even exclusive responsi- 
bility was working through other departments and agencies. 


That was the reason for meetings that had been established 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, the 
director of the CIA -- we had work with the security 
offices who had been assigned by these departments. 


I suppose we were more a coordinating body as well 
as a body trying to encourage them to make more vig- 
orous investigations. 


This was the first time that the unit was going to become 
operational in the sense that our own employees would 

be directly involved and, to go beyond that, as I say, that 
initial franchise, we felt we needed authority to do. 


(Egil Krogh, United States v. Ehrlichman, Cr. 74-116 (D. 
D.C. 1974) at p. 1278-79. See also, United States v. 
Krogh, May 4, 1973, p. 2, Presidential Presentation, 
Vol. IV, Tab 7a). 
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Ehrlich man indicated he informed the President of Krogh's concern: 


Mr. Krogh complained of the FBI's failure to cooperate 
fully in the Ellsberg investigation. I discussed the 
problem with the Attorney General. He advised me 

of a continuing problem with Mr. Hoover. I recall 
specifically Mr. Krogh complaining that the FBI had 
not even designated the Ellsberg case as a primary 

or priority case. 


I advised Krogh of my talk with the Attorney General and 
he recommended that some of the Unit's people be sent 
out to quickly complete the California investigation of 
Ellsberg. 


I told the President of these conversations, sometime 
between July 26 and August 5, as nearly as I can now 
reconstruct it. 


He responded that Krogh should, of course, do whatever 
he considered necessary to get to the bottom of the 
matter -- to learn what Ellsberg's motives and potential 
further harmful action might be. 


I told Krogh, in substance, that he should do whatever 
he considered necessary. (John Ehrlichman affidavit, 
United States v. Ehrlichman, April 26, 1974, pp. 7-8; 
Presidential Presentation, Vol. IV, Tab 2c. See also 
Ehrlichman 6 SSC 2625 and Petersen JHC 3880). 








However what is critically important to note with respect to this 


shift in the Unit's modus operandi that culminated in the entry 





of Dr. Fielding's office on September 3, 1971, is that there is not one 


scintilla of evidence in the record that indicates that the President was 
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aware of the entry let alone that the President authorized this 
entry. 


The President has indicated that while he can understand how 


this action could have occurred he did not and would not have approved 


such an operation. President Nixon said: 


Because of the extreme gravity of the situation, and 
not then knowing what additional national secrets Mr. 
Ellsberg might disclose, I did impress upon Mr. Krogh 
the vital importance to the national security of his 
assignment. I did not authorize and had no knowledge 
of any illegal means to be used to achieve this goal. 


However, because of the emphasis I put on the crucial 
importance of protecting the national security, I can 
understand how highly motivated individuals could have 
felt justified in engaging in specific activities that I would 
have disapproved had they been brought to my attention. 


Consequently, as President, I must and do assume 
responsibility for such actions despite the fact that I, 
at no time approved or had knowledge of them. 
(President Nixon's statement, May 22, 1973, 9 Pres- 
idential Documents 695, Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VII, Vol. 2, Tab 31.1. See also President Nixon's 
statement, Aug 15, 1973, Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. IV, Tab llb). 


Only John Dean has ever suggested the President did authorize the 
entry into Fielding's office and Egil Krogh clearly refuted Dean's 


implications when he stated: 


It was in this context that the Fielding incident, the 
break-in into the offices of Dr. Ellsberg's psychiatrist, 


took place. Doubtless, this explains why John Dean has 
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reported that I told him that instructions for the break-in 

had come directly from the Oval office. In fact, the July 

24 meeting was the only direct contact I had with the 
President on the work of the unit. I have just listened to a 
tape of that meeting, and Dr. Ellsberg's name did not appear 
to be mentioned. I had been led to believe by the White House 
Statement of May 22, 1973, that the President had given me 
instructions regarding Dr. Ellsberg in the July 24, 1971, 
meeting. It must be that those instructions were relayed to 
me by Mr. Ehrlichman. In any event, I received no specific 
instruction or authority whatsoever regarding the break-in 
from the President, directly or indirectly. (Egil Krogh state- 
ment, January 3, 1974, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VII, 
Vol. IV, Tab 79.5). 


David Young never even discussed the Pentagon Papers or the 


Ellsberg break-in with the President: 


Q. Did you have any discussions with the President 
of the United States about this? 


I had no discussions with the President about the 
Pentagon Papers investigation or this matter here, 
the Ellsberg-Fielding matter. I had discussions 
with the President with regard to another leak 
investigation. (David Young testimony, United 
States v. Ehrlichman, Cr. 74-116 (D.D.CG. 1974) 
at pp. 1120-21). 





Moreover in testimony before this Committee, Colson has indicated not 
only did he not have any evidence that the President authorized the 


Fielding entry, but that Ehrlichman told Colson that he had not 
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discussed in advance the Fielding entry with the President. (Colson 
HIC 4458, 4445), It should be noted that Ehrlichman informed 

Colson of this fact in preparation for Ehrlichman's recent trial 
before Judge Gesell and at a time when Ehrlichman's defense on 

the grounds of national security would have been greatly enhanced by’ 
Ehrlichman's stating that the President authorized or was aware in 
advance of the Fielding entry. In fact, as the President has re- 
iterated on many occasions it was not until March 17, 1973, that the 


President first learned of the break-in at Dr. Fielding's office. 


(See Presidential Nixon statement, August 15, 1973, 9 Presidential 


Document 993, Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab llb; President 
Nixon's letter to Judge Gesell, April 29, 1974; President Nixon's 
answer to interrogatories, July 1974). 

The transcript of the President's conversation with Dean 
on March 17, 1973, clearly proves that this was the first time he was 
aware of the Unit's involvement in the Ellsberg break-in. 


D. . « » The other potential problem is 
Ehrlichman's and this is -- 


In connection with Hunt? 
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In connection with Hunt and Liddy both. 


They worked for him? 


They--these fellows had to be some idiots 

as we've learned after the fact. They went 

out and went into Dr. Ellsberg's doctor's 

office and they had, they were geared up with 
all this CIA equipment--cameras and the like. 
Well they turned the stuff back in to the CIA 
some point in time and left film in the camera. 
CIA has not put this together, and they don't 
know what it all means right now. But it wouldn't 
take a very sharp investigator very long because 
you've got pictures in the CIA files that they had 
to turn over to (unintelligible). 


What in the world--what in the name of God 
was Ehrlichman having something (unintelligible) 
in the Ellsberg (unintelligible)? 


They were trying to--this was a part of an 
operation that--in connection with the Pentagon 
Papers. They were--the whole thing--they 
wanted to get Ellsberg's psychiatric records 
for some reason. I don't know. 


This is the first I ever heard of this. I, I 
(unintelligible) care about Ellsberg was not 
our problem. 


That's right. (White House Transcripts, March 17, 1973 
1:25 - 2:10 p.m., pp. 157-158). 
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Moreover, after being made aware of this fact, the President authorized 
Attorney General Kleindienst to report the break-in to Judge Byrne, 
despite the fact there was no legal obligation to report the break-in. 


(President Nixon's statement August 15, 1973, 9 Presidential Documents 


993, Presidential Presentation, Bk. IV, Tab llb, Petersen HJC 3927-28). 
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A. The President Did Not Cause A Settlement Of 
The ITT Antitrust Cases In Consideration Of 
Any Commitment Which ITT Made Toward The 
Financing Of The 1972 Republican National Con- 
vention By The San Diego Business Community 





Two events, separated by over four years, define the beginning 


and the end of the International Telegraph and Telephone Company (ITT) 
controversy. In late December, 1968, Richard W. McLaren received 
from Richard G. Kleindienst and John N. Mitchell a commitment that 
he would not be interfered with politically, with respect to a vigorous 
enforcement of antitrust laws, i.e. all cases would be decided on the 
merits, if he accepted the position of Assistant Attorney General, Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, 
Tab 1).On March 2, 1972, Judge McLaren, after describing that 
commitment, in response to a question from Senator Eastland told the 
Senate Select Committee that the commitment had been kept, (Presidential Pre- 
sentation, Bk. II, Vol. II, Tab la, p. 117). The second event, noted in the 
introductory pages of Volume 1, Book V of the Special Staff's presentation 
material, was the disclosure of Leon Jaworski, the Special Prosecutor, that: 
except as noted below, that part of the investigation 
relating to allegations of Federal criminal offenses by 
ITT executives in connection with the settlement of the 


antitrust cases announced on July 30, 1971, has failed 
to disclose the commission of any such violations and 
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although the investigation is not being closed at this 

time, it is fair to say that there is no present expecta- 

tion of a disclosure of such offenses. (May 30, 1974, 

letter from Leon Jaworski to the Honorable J. J. 

Pickle, House of Representatives). 

McLaren, as Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division, 
was in charge of all aspects of the government's three antitrust 
merger suits against ITT, including all aspects of the settlement nego- 
tiations and procedures. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8b). 
Because of former Attorney General Mitchell's early self-disqualifica- 
tion from involvement in the cases based on what he apparently perceived 
to be a potential conflict-of-interest situation, Deputy Attorney General 
Kleindienst had assumed the administrative responsibilities normally 
attendant upon the Attorney General in these cases. Although earlier 
settlement talk had occurred between ITT and Justice Department lawyers 


(Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 7a), it was on June 17, 1971, that 


the first concrete settlement offer was made to ITT by McLaren. On that 


date, McLaren, following an April 29, 1971, ITT economic presentation and 


an independent financial analysis by Richard Ramsden, recommended to 
Kleindienst that a settlement proposal be made to ITT which would allow that 
company to retain the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Kleindienst 


approved the settlement proposal, relying upon the expertise of McLaren. 
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(Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 6b). Between June 17, 1971 

and July 31, 1971, the date of the final settlement, the details of the 
settlement were worked out by staff attorneys at the Department of 
Justice and ITT attorneys. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. V, Vol. 2, 
Tab 27.2), According to ITT, settlement was reached on July 30, 1971, 
when the Justice Department agreed that ITT need only divest itself 

of the Fire Protection Division of Grinnell, a factor which ITT regarded 
as decisive in the settlement negotiations. (Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. II, Tab 8a). McLaren agreed because he felt the partial divestiture 


would be a pro-competitive step in the fire protection industry. (Presidential 


ll 
Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8b; McLaren 2 KCH 905 mchasen and 


Solicitor General Griswold thought the settlement to be very favorable. 
(Griswold 2 KCH 374, 377; McLaren 2 KCH114), It should be noted 

that the latter, when authorizing appeal, thought the case (Grinnell) to 

be very hard. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 4e). His chief 
assistant, Daniel M. Friedman, Deputy Solicitor General, in recommending 
the appeal because of no practical alternative, characterized the case as 
extremely difficult and the chances of winning as minimal. (Presidential 


Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 4b). 





11/KCH refers to the printed record of the Kleindienst Confirmation 
Hearings. 
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At the time of final settlement, neither McLaren nor Kleindienst 


was aware of any financial commitment by ITT to the San Diego Convention 


and Tourist Bureau in connection with the hosting of the 1972 Republican 


National Convention. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8f, 8g; 
McLaren 2 KCH 116, Kleindienst 2 KCH 100). Both McLaren and Kleindienst 
testified that John N. Mitchell did not talk with them about the ITT cases. 
(McLaren-Kleindienst 2 KCH 124-125). Mitchell confirmed their 
testimony on this point. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8e). 
In fact, Kleindienst did not talk with McLaren from June 17 until July 30 
when McLaren called Kleindienst to tell him a settlement had been worked 
out by ITT and Antitrust Division lawyers and would be announced the 
following day. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8c, Kleindienst 
2 KCH 142). There is not a scintilla of evidence to rebut McLaren's 
statement that the ''Republican convention site and ITT's contribution 
had absolutely 100 percent nothing to do with the settlement I made." 
(Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 8g). 

There is no evidence, moreover, linking any action of the 
President to any ITT financial commitment. The only Presidential 
involvement in the ITT cases occurred on April 19 and 21, 1971, when 


he directed the appeal be dropped, but then reversed his position. 
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Both actions were based upon broad policy considerations, rather than 
on the merits of the cases. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. V, Vol. 1, 
Tabs 14, 18).Although Peter M. Flanigan, then Executive Director of 
the Council of Economic Policy, became a focal point of attention during 
the Kleindienst hearings, his role in the settlement picture was limited 


to locating at McLaren's request, Richard Ramsden, who made, at McLaren's 


request, a financial analysis which projected certain economic consequences 


if a forced divestiture of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company by ITT 

occurred. Both McLaren and Flanigan described Flanigan's 

role as that of a conduit only. (McLaren 2 KCH 270; Flanigan 3 KCH 1586) 
On May 12, 1971, Harold S. Geneen, President of ITT, discussed 

with Congressman Bob Wilson (R-Calif.) during the time of the annual 

ITT shareholders' meeting the feasibility of attracting the 1972 

Republican National Convention to San Diego. Because the Sheraton 

Corporation, an ITT subsidiary, was opening a new hotel in San Diego, 

Geneen was interested in the convention as a business promotional venture. 

(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. V, Vol. 2, Tab 24.1). Included in those 

discussions was talk of an ITT financial participation if the convention 

actually materialized in San Diego. The City of San Diego, after 

retracting its earlier decision not to submit a bid, on June 29, 1971, 


resolved, in essence, to submit a bid of $1, 500, 000 to the Republican National 
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Committee, $900, 000 of which was to include contribution of cash 
and services from non-city sources. (Special Staff Presentation, 

Bk. V, Vol. 2, Tab 28.1). (This occurred 12 days after’ McLaren, 
with Kleindienst's approval, notified ITT of the Justice Department's 
settlement proposal). Subsequently, on July 21, 1971, the Sheraton 
Corporation forwarded a telegram to the San Diego Convention and 
Tourist Bureau setting forth its financial commitment of, essentially, 


$200,000. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. V, Vol. 2, Tab 28.9). 


Because of the solidarity of evidence supporting the bona 


fide nature of the final settlement of the ITT antitrust litigation and 
the absence of any Presidential intervention in the final disposition 

of the cases and the absence of any evidence of any Presidential 
intervention as a quid pro quo for value, no assertions of Presidential 


misconduct should be sustained. 
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B. Neither The Testimony of Richard G. Kleindienst 
Nor John N. Mitchell Before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Constitutes A Basis For Concluding 
That the President Was Under Some Legal Duty 
To Respond To That Testimony | 





F rom the time of the printing of The Washington Post on February 29 





1972, until near July 17, 1972, the White House was concerned with the 
realization that the President and his Administration were the focus of an 
intense scrutiny as to activities surrounding the settlement of the ITT 
antitrust cases. Charles Colson, in testimony on June 14, 1973, before 
the Special Subcommittee on Investigations of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce testified to the White House interest 
in the matter as follows: 

Was Mr. Dean working on the case at 

the same time? 

Colson. Several of us were, yes, sir. 


Pickle. Several of you, it was a major project 
at the time, was it? 


Colson. It was a major controversy at the time. 
(p. 204 subcommittee hearings). 


Shortly thereafter, he continued: 


Colson. We were trying at that point in time to 
determine whether or not that was in fact 
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an authentic memorandum. If you will 

recall the circumstances at that time the 
entire thrust of the case that was being built 
against Mr. Kleindienst, the entire thrust 

of the case in controversy in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee turned on the language 

of that memorandum. The question of 
whether or not that was in fact an authentic 
memorandum. The question of whether 

the facts presented in that memorandum 

were facts or were not facts were very 
central to the question of whether Mr. Kleindienst 
would be confirmed. Those were very serious 
accusations ostensibly made in Mrs. Beard's 
memorandum. (Presidential Presentation, 
Bk. II, Tab 13a). 


12/ 
The preoccupation of top aides such as Ehrlichman, Colson and 


Dean, along with the White House press aides, with the settlement 
aspect of the ITT episode is explainable by reference to the language 
of the first paragraph of Jack Anderson's February 29, 1972, article: 


We now have evidence that the settlement of 

the Nixon's administration's biggest antitrust 
case was privately arranged between Attorney 
General John Mitchell and the top lobbyist for 

the company involved. (Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. V, Vol. 2, Tab 34.1). 





12/See also Colson HJC 4338-4339. 
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In order to place the actions of the White House staff and 


the President in the first half of 1972 in proper perspective, it 


must be recognized that in the days immediately following the 
disclosure of the Dita Beard memorandum, Peter M. Flanigan, 
a top White House aide, then Executive Director of the Council on 
Economic Policy, received much attention from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the news media, and the White House staff because 
of his tangential participation, as described, in one phase of 
the activity which eventually culminated in the settlement of 
the ITT cases. At that time, the news media's curiosity was 
pitched to a possible Kleindienst-Flanigan testimonial contradiction 
in reference to Kleindienst's White House contacts as illustrated 
by the following two excerpts from newspaper articles contained 
in Book V, Volume 3, Tab 52 of the Committee's staff's 
presentation materials: 

The questioning of Kleindienst today, limited 

to a maximum of 6 1/2 hours by the committee's 

5 p.m. deadline for a report to the floor, is ex- 

pected to focus on the disclosure by White House 

aide Peter M. Flanigan in a letter Monday in which 

he said he had several conversations with Kleindienst 


last year about a settlement of antitrust cases against 
the International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
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Flanigan, who gave limited testimony before the 
committee last week, said in the letter that he passed 
along ITT's complaints about a proposed settlement 
to the then deputy attorney general and also informed 
him when an outside consultant had completed his 
financial analysis of ITT's arguments. 


Kleindienst, testifying last month, said he did not 
recall discussing the ITT matter at the White House, 
but suggested there might have been 'casual reference' 
to it in other conversations there. 


(The Washington Post, April 27, 1972). 





Again: 


Kleindienst testified that he had 'no recollection' 
of being told by Flanigan last April that ITT 

was displeased with the Justice Department's 
original antitrust settlement offer and the next 
month that the White House aide had received a 
financial analysis concerning the cases which had 
been recruited through Flanigan from a New York 
investment banker. 


Flanigan, who answered a limited number of 
questions put by the committee last week, 
told of those conversations with Kleindienst 
in a letter he sent to Eastland on Monday. 


In light of Flanigan's letter, Kleindienst con- 
ceded, it was 'extremely probable' that he did 
have the contacts described. 

(The Washington Post, April 28, 1972). 


The testimony of Charles W. Colson before the House 


Committee on the Judiciary on July 15 and 16, 1974, is also 


instructive. He testified that he, not only as a member of the 
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special task force, but as its overseer (Colson HJC 4366-4367), 

had followed the course of the Kleindienst hearings to assess its political 
impact, rather than for exact content. (Colson HJC 4339-4340, 4369). 
Although he generally kept the President informed of the political 

give and take or "punch and counter-punch" that occurred, Colson 

did not recall telling the President what Kleindienst and Mitchell 

were actually testifying to though Flanigan's testimony was covered. 
(Colson HJC 4340). Colson testified he met with the President 

and Haldeman, probably, on March 24, 1972, at which time the 
President inquired of Haldeman what he, the President, might 
previously have said to Kleindienst about the case or antitrust 

policy. When Haldeman told him any exchange was limited to 

policy matters, the President said, "/T hank God I didn't discuss 

the case.'"' (Colson HJC 4341-42). The transcript of a June 4, 

1972, meeting with Mitchell, the President and Haldeman although 
replete with references to the ITT matter, is devoid of any remarks 
relating to Mitchell's or Kleindienst's testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. (Presidential Presentation, Bk. II, Tab 12a). 


The essential point to be grasped by references to the settle- 


ment and newspaper excerpts and the Colson testimony is that any 
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input to the President, whether by White House aides or outside 
sources, was permeated by the controversies of those times. Along 
with that, it would be well to remember that no evidence has been 
produced to warrant a reasonable assumption that more than a handful 
of advisors knew of the President's call to Kleindienst or of his conference 
with Mitchell two days ate Because of the foregoing, the flow 
of condensed news to the President would not have, except by 
happenstance, been geared at Kleindienst's statements in which 

he stated he could not recollect why the Department of Justice 

sought an appeal extension in the pending case of U.S. v. ITT (Grinnell) 
(Kleindienst 2 KCH 204). That event, unrelated to the settlement, 

was cast as insignificant by those concerned with the heat of the 

day; purely legal history, having occurred three months before the 


settlement and then forgotten for all practical purposes. 





2 Colson, for example, did not know of the April 19, 1971, 
telephone call, until near the end of March, 1972. 
(Colson HJC 4343). Although it would have been thought 
highly improbable at one time, Ehrlichman and Colson 
were unaware of the White House tape recording system, 
although Haldeman knew of its existence. 
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Mr. Kleindienst, in an October 3l, 1973, statement, reprinted 
in full at Tab 51.2 of Volume 3, Book V of the Special Staff's 
presentation materials, stated that his testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was focused, solely, on the negotiations and 
settlement of the ITT antitrust litigation and Flanigan issues. 
Mitchell's testimony certainly could be construed as consistent 
with his conversation with the President of April 21, 1971, in which 
he voiced political and general policy considerations to the President 


without discussing the merits of the cases. The Washington Post of 





March 10, 1972, while bannering the headline ''No Nixon Role in ITT 
Case, Mitchell Says" (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. V, Vol. 3, Tab 


52.2), explicitly made it clear in paragraphs 1 and 6 of that story, that 


the former Attorney General's remarks related to his denial of any 


Presidential intervention in the settlement of the case. 
Finally, and not without weight, is the fact that Kleindienst, 
on May 17, 1974, pled guilty, with the concurrence of the Special 


Prosecutor, not to perjury, but to a misdemeanor--namely--one count 





of refusing or failing fully to respond to questions propounded to him by 


the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on March 2, 3, 7, and 8, and 


and April 27, 1972. ul4/ 





i¢/ Mr. Mitchell has not been formally accused of any perjury 


associated with testimony during the Kleindienst confirmation 
hearings. He was acquitted, recently of an unrelated perjury 
charge in New York City. 
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IV. DAIRY 


A. The President Did Not Impose The Import Quotas Sought 
By The Dairy Industry Nor Were His Actions Influenced 
By Campaign Contributions Or Pledges Of Contributions 





The dairy industry, like many components of the farm economy 
is the beneficiary of government price support programs legislated by 
the Congress. With decisions frequently being made within the executive 
branch on the administration of critical dairy programs and with dairy 
legislation constantly under review in the Congress, the dairy farmers 
have organized into an influential political force in recent years. There 
are now three major dairy cooperatives in the United States: The 
Associated Milk Producers, Inc., (AMPI), Mid-America Dairies (Mid-Am) 
and Dairymen, Inc. (DI). 

These dairy organizations not only represent in Washington the 
interests of their members, they also exert influence through the ballot 
box and through political contributions. Their activities are not unlike the 
fund raising and contributing activities of special interest groups such as the 
Committee on Political Education (COPE) of the AFL-CIO. 

The President's first contact with members of the dairy organizations 
was in 1970 when officials of AMPI invited him to speak at their annual 
convention. Although the President declined the invitation, ina gesture 
of courtesy, he invited members of the organization to meet with him in 
Washington and to arrange a meeting of a larger delegation of dairy leaders 


ata later date. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tabs la, lb, lc). 


Harold Nelson, general manager of AMPI,and his special assistant 
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David Parr accepted the invitation and paid a courtesy call on the 
President on September 9, 1970. This meeting was part of a 
Presidential ''Open Hour,'' lasted less than ten minutes and was devoted 
to introductions, photographs, and a distribution of Presidential souvenirs. 

There is absolutely no evidence which indicates or even suggests that 
campaign contributions were discussed at any time during this brief 
exchange. The President did not see a memorandum referring to a 
campaign pledge by the organization Nelson and Parr represented. Charles 
Colson did not discuss that or any other contribution or pledge from the 
dairymen with the President nor was it discussed in the meeting. (Colson 
HJC 4386, 4387). Neither is there any evidence that the memorandum or 
any pledge by the dairymen was discussed or mentioned to the President 
by anyone. 

At Secretary of Agriculture Hardin's request, the President on May 
13, 1970, directed the Tariff Commission to investigate and report on the 
necessity for import controls on four new dairy products which had been 
developed to evade import controls previously established on recognized 
articles of commerce. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. Ill, Tabs 4a, 5a). 


After an investigation had been conducted, the Tariff Commission, a body of 


impartial experts, issued a report in which it unanimously agreed that imports 


of the four products were interfering with the dairy program. 


Therefore the Commission recommended zero quotas for three of the items 
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and an annual quota of 100,000 pounds for the fourth. (Presidential 
Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 4b). On October 19, 1970, Secretary Hardin 
recommended that the Tariff Commission's recommendations be 
implemented. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 5a). Secretary 
Hardin on November 30, 1970, in a memorandum to Bryce N. Harlow, 
Assistant to the President, again pushed for a zero quota on one of the 
items. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 5c). 

Subsequently, on December 16, 1970, Patrick J. Hillings of the law 
firm of Reeves and Harrison, Washington, D.C., gave Roger Johnson, 


Special Assistant tothe President, a letter addressed to the President 


requesting that the Tariff Commission's recommendations be adopted. 


The letter referred to contributions to Republican candidates in the 1970 
Congressional election and to plans to contribute $2, 000,000 to the 
re-election campaign. Mr. Johnson referred the matter toH. R. Haldeman, 
White House Chief of Staff. John Brown, the Staff Secretary, referred it to 
"J.C.,'' who was to check with ''E + Colson'' regarding whether the letter 
should be sent to the President. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, 
Tab 6a; Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 1, Tab 12.1). 

Charles Colson then obtained the letter and kept it in his safe. (Presidential 


Presentation, Vol. III, Tabs 6b, 6c; Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 3, Tab 
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32.3). This statement is fully supported by the testimony of Charles Colson 
who testified that the letter bounced around Bob Haldeman's staff system 

for a few days and then came to him, with a cover message from Larry 
Higby, an assistant to Mr. Haldeman, saying ''What shall we do with the 
attached?'' (Colson HJC 4322), When Colson received the letter it had 


not gone to the President. (Colson HJC 4322). Colson testified that upon 


reading it he "hit the roof,"' called in Hillings, ''chewed him out" and told 


him to withdraw the letter or it would be turned over to the Department of 
Justice. Hillings agreed to withdraw it. Colson kept the original and 
gave it to John Dean, Counsel to the President, when documents were 


being assembled for the Nader v. Butz suit. (Colson HJC 4322-4324). 





This suit was filed on January 24, 1972. 

This testimony of Mr. Colson is fully corroborated by both Hillings 
and Chotiner. Hillings in fact stated that he had neither expected nor 
intended that the President see the letter in the first place. (Presidential 
Presentation, Vol. III, Tabs 6b, 6c, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, 
Vol. 3, Tab 32.3). 

There are no notations or markings on the letter or any evidence that 
the President ever saw it. Neither is there any evidence that its contents 


were ever discussed with the President. 
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After reviewing the recommendations of the Tariff Commission, the 


Secretary of Agriculture and the Task Force on Agriculture Trade of 


the Counsel of Economic Advisors, the President, on December 31, 1970, 


by Proclamation Number 4026 ultimately established quotas totalling in 

excess of 25,000,000 pounds for three of the products and in excess of 
400,000 gallons for the fourth. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, 

Tab 7a, Colson HJC 4379, 4380). Despite a report that any modification 

of the Tariff Commission's recommendation would be viewed by the dairy 
people as a ''slap in the face,'' (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 7b) 
the President rejected the zero quota system recommended by the Commission 
and sought by the dairy organizations. Instead the President took an action 
which in his view would halt the evasion of existing import quotas without 


imposing a zero quota restraint on foreign dairy products. 
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B. The Milk Price Support Level For 1971-72, Was Increased 
Due To Economic Factors And Congressional Pressure, 
Not In Return For A Pledge Of Campaign Contributions 





Each year the Secretary of Agriculture announces the price at which 
the Government will support milk prices for the following year. In 1970, 
Secretary Hardin had announced that for the marketing year running from 


April 1, 1970,through March 31, 1971, the Government would support 


manufacturing milk at $4.66 per 100 pounds, 85 percent of parity. 


This figure represented an increase of 2 percent of the parity rate over the 
year before (1969-1970). As the 1971-72 marketing season approached, 
inflation had caused the parity level to drop. The question within the 
Government was whether to continue supporting the milk price at $4. 66 
per 100 pounds or to raise the price in order to maintain parity at the 
previous year's level. 

During late 1970 and early 1971 the dairy industry actively sought 
Congressional support and action in its effort to obtain an increase in the 
milk price support level. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 8a, 
Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab19.2). In February and 
March of 1971 approximately 100 Senators and Congressmen wrote the 
Secretary of Agriculture to urge that the support price be increased. Most 
of these Congressmen recommended that the price support be raised to 90 


percent of parity. Some requested that the price support be raised to at 
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least 85 percent of parity. (Letters and telegrams to the Secretary of 
Agriculture transmitted by the White House to the House Judiciary 
Committee and noted at Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, 
Tab 19). 

Some of the letters openly referred to the fact that spokesmen for 
the dairy cooperatives had written or called upon the Congressmen to 
ask for support and a number of letters were apparently drafted by 
these various lobbying groups. 

At the same time, many Congressmen took to the floor of the House 
and Senate to express their concern over the low price support. On March 
1, Congressman Robert W. Kastenmeier (D. Wisc.) rose to tell his colleagues: 
''We need your assistance in persuading the Administration to raise dairy 
price supports to 90 percent of parity. . .'' 117 Cong. Rec. 4310 (1971). 
His sentiments were echoed by Congressman Les Aspin (D. Wisc.) 117 Cong. 
Rec. 4311 (1971), and Congressman Vernon Thompson (R. Wisc.) 117 Cong. Rec. 
4280 (1971). 


Again on March 8, Congressman William Steiger (R. Wisc.) entered into 


the Congressional Record a letter he had sent to Secretary Hardin calling for 


90 percent parity, 117 Cong. Rec. 5400 (1971), and on March 9, Senator Vance 
Hartke (D. Ind.) called for the 90 percent level and Senator Hubert Humphrey 


(D. Minn.) called for at least 85 percent support and hopefully 
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"substantially higher.'' 117 Cong. Rec. 5518, 5537 (1971). Congressman 


Robert McClory (R. Ill.) likewise called for a price increase. I17 Cong. 
Rec. 5678 (1971). 

On March 10, Congressman Ed Jones (D. Tenn) argued that even 
90 percent would not be a ''decent return, but it would help.'' Congressman 
Jones urged the Department of Agriculture not to ''sit idly by and watch our 
dairy industry decline into oblivion. Unless dairy price supports are set at 
a level high enough to guarantee 90 percent of parity, that is exactly what 
we are inviting.'' 117 Cong. Rec. 5956-57 (1971). Senator Mondale also 
called for the 90 percent level on that date. 117 Cong. Rec. 5793 (1971). 

On March 17, Congressman David Obey (D. Wisc.) called for an 
increase to 90 percent. 117 Cong. Rec. 6910 (1971), and on March 19, 
Senator Harold Hughes (D. Iowa) called for the passage of a bill to set 
parity at least 85 percent. 117 Cong. Rec. 7223 (1971). The sole 
opposition voiced to an increase in price was by Congressman Paul 
Findley (R. Ill.). 117 Cong. Rec. 6870 (1971). 

While their colleagues were marshalling support in open floor speeches, 
senior Democratic leaders in the Congress were expressing their concerns 
privately to representatives of the Administration. On February 10, the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, Wilbur Mills, (D. Ark.) 


arranged a meeting in the office of Speaker Carl Albert, (D. Ckla.) to discuss 
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the dairy issue. Representatives of the dairy industry had apparently 
asked for the meeting to plead their case. In attendance were 
Congressmen Mills and Albert, Congressman John Byrnes, (R. Wisc. ); 
William Galbraith, head of Congressional liaison for the Department of 
Agriculture; Clark MacGregor, then Counsel to the President for 
Congressional Relations; and Harold Nelson and David Parr from AMPI. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 19). 

Congressional leaders continued to make their views known in 
several private conversations thereafter. Congressman Mills urged Clark 
MacGregor on at least six occasions in late February and early March to 
urge the President to raise the support price, a fact which MacGregor 
relayed to John Ehrlichman, Assistant tothe President for Domestic 


Affairs, and George Shultz, Director of the Office of Management and 


Budget. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 9a, Special Staff 


Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 19.6). Congressman Mills and 

Speaker Albert also telephoned George Shultz with the same request. Mr. 
Shultz sent a memorandum to John Ehrlichman at the White House indicating 
the substance of the Mills request for a rise in the support level. 
(Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 9b, Special Staff Presentation, 


Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tabs 19, 19.1, 19.3, 19.4). 
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On March 12, 1971, Secretary Hardin announced that the 
support level would not be raised for the 1971-72 marketing year. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 21.2). Intense 
lobbying began. On March 16, 1971, Richard T. Burress, Deputy 
Assistant to the President reported to John Ehrlichman that the decision 
had been hit by partisan attacks, that legislation mandating an increase 
would have the support of the Speaker and Congressman Mills, and that 
Congressman Page Belcher, (R. Okla.), was mounting opposition which 
the White House should support. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, 


Tab 10a). 


Despite administration efforts, however, the milk producers' 


Congressional lobbying efforts made progress. Inthe House, 28 

separate bills with 29 Republican and 96 Democratic sponsors were 

introduced between March 16th and March 25th to set the support price 

at a minimum of 85 percent and a maximum of 90 percent of parity. In the Senate, 
Democratic Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, introduced legislation 

on March 16, 1971, that would have required support levels at a minimum 

of 85 percent of parity. Of the bill's 28 sponsors, 1 was a Republican 

and 28 were Democrats. Three days later, Senator Hubert Humphrey 

sponsored his own bill seeking a higher parity. (Presidential Presentation, _ 


Vol. Ill, Tab lla). 
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On March 19, 1971, John Whitaker reported to John Ehrlichman 
that contrary to a previous vote count, Secretary Hardin was convinced 
there is a 90 percent chance that an 85 percent of parity support bill 
will be passed by the Congress and that the President should allow 
himself to be won over to an increase to 85 percent of parity. 
(Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 12a, Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 24.3). 

As the President was subsequently advised, John Ehrlichman, 
George Shultz, Don Rice, Henry Cashen and John Whitaker met on 
March 19th with Secretary Hardin and Under Secretary Phil Campbell 
regarding the entire problem. Their recommendation to the President 
concerning the scheduled March 23 meeting with dairy leaders was to 
listen to their arguments and then wait to see if the Democrats could 
move the bill. Their recommendation was conveyed to the President 
in a briefing memorandum from John Whitaker concerning the March 23 
meeting with dairy leaders. This memo recapitulated the March 12 
price support announcement, the status of pending legislation, and 
briefly noted that the dairy lobby--like organized labor--had decided 


to spend political money. This memo discussed in much more detail 


the pressure which was coming from the Congress for higher supports; 


that the Congress was acting at Speaker Albert's instigation; and that a 
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bill for higher supports would probably be passed, thus presenting 


the President with a very difficult veto situation. (Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 27.1). 

On March 23, 1971, the morning of the dairy meeting, the 
President called Secretary of the Treasury Connally. (Presidential 
Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 13b, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, 

Vol. 2, Tab 28.2). This is confirmed by Secretary Connally's log 
(Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 13a; Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab. 28.3), and thus a memorandum for the record 

to the effect that Connally called the President (Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 28.4) is incorrect. The primary subject of their 
brief conversation was an unrelated legislative matter. During the 
latter part of their conversation, the discussion touched on the fact 

that the President would be meeting later that morning with a group of 
dairymen and the potential effect of a support level increase on consumer 
prices. (Tape recording of the President's statement during telephone 
conversation between the President and Secretary John Connally, 

March 23, 1971). While the Secretary's side of the conversation was not 
recorded, it was later reported in a memorandum for the record that 


Secretary Connally had suggested that the President announce in the 
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meeting that the level would be raised to 85 percent of parity. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 28.4). 

Any suggestion that Secretary Connally contacted the President 
by telephone on March 20 or March 23, 1971, to convey offers of 


campaign contributions from the milk producers is clearly erroneous, 


for the logs of both the President and the Secretary show that it was 


the President who contacted Secretary Connally to discuss various 
issues and not the reverse. Moreover, the taped conversation confirms 
the fact that the President did not discuss campaign contributions with 
the Secretary. 

Similarly it has been erroneously suggested by some that 
Secretary Connally subsequent to March 23, 1971, sought campaign 
contributions from the dairy producers as a condition precedent to 
the higher price support. Such an assertion is entirely incorrect and 
is wholly refuted by the fact that the Secretary advised the President 
prior to the March 23 meeting to announce the increased price support 
at that time. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 28.4). 

On the morning of March 23, 1971, the President met with 18 


dairy representatives in the Cabinet Room of the White House. The 
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meeting was also attended by numerous government officials, including 
OMB Director, George Shultz; Associate Director of OMB, Donald Rice; 


Assistant to the President, John Ehrlichman; and Deputy Assistants to 


the President,Henry Cashen and John Whitaker. Representing the 


Department of Agriculture were Secretary Hardin; Under Secretary 
Phil Campbell; Assistant Secretaries Clarence Palmby and Richard 
Lyng; and Deputy Secretary William Galbraith. (Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 29.2). 

Contrary to various allegations, the meeting had been planned 
and scheduled some months in advance. The President originally 
invited the dairy leaders over 6 months earlier, during a courtesy 
telephone call on September 4, 1970, and a courtesy meeting on 
September 9, 1971. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab l4a, 14b). 
Specific arrangements began in mid-January 1971. The Department of 
Agriculture obtained a list of the officers and representatives of the 
major dairy industry groups which was forwarded to the White House 
by Secretary Hardin on January 26, 1971, with his recommendation that 


a meeting be scheduled. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 14a). 


On February 25, 1971, Secretary Hardin was 
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informed that the President had approved the meeting and that it had been 
set for 10:30 a.m. March 23, 1971. (Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, 


Tab l4c). Thus this meeting was planned and a specific time, date and guest 


list established at least one month prior to the meeting date, and wholly 


independent of either of the 1971 price support announcements. 

The President opened the meeting by thanking the dairy leaders for their 
non-partisan support of Administration policies. In this meeting the general 
problems of the dairy industry were discussed, and in particular the immediate 
need for higher price supports. No conclusions were reached about the support 
price, and campaign contributions were not mentioned. (Tape recording of 
meeting among the President and dairy representatives, March 23, 1971). 

With increased pressure from Capitol Hill and following the discussion 
with the dairymen, the President, met during the afternoon of March 23rd, 
with seven senior administration officials to explore the situation; Secretary 
John Connally; Secretary Clifford Hardin, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 

Phil Campbell; GeorgeShultz, Director of the Office of Management and Budget; 
John Ehrlichman, Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs; John 
Whitaker, Deputy Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs; and Donald 
Rice, Associate Director of the Office of Management and Budget. 

The meeting opened with Secretary Connally, at the President's request, 
outlining the situation. He pointed out first that politically the President was 


going to have to be strong in rural America and that the farmers had many 
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problems and that this was one of the few which the President could do anything 


about; second, that the major dairy groups represented some 100, 000 dairymen 


who were being tapped, labor union style, to amass an enormous amount of 
money which they were going to use in various Congressional and Senatorial 
races all over the country to the President's political detriment. Secretary 
Connally also advised the President twice that he believed a support level 
increase to be economically sound. 

The discussion then centered on the pending legislation which would 
require a support level increase. The President stated that he believed 
such a bill would pass. Secretary Hardin expressed the view that a bill 
forcing an increase was almost certain to pass and told the President that 
150 names were on the bill and that Speaker Carl Albert supported it. 
Secretary Connally stated that Wilbur Mills also supported it and that it 
would pass the House beyond any question. Secretary Connally said the 
move would gain liberal support as it would embarrass the President. 

A veto was then discussed and ruled out with Secretary Hardin 
emphasizing that the President would have no alternative but to sign the 
bill. In addition Secretary Connally stated that on Capitol Hill, the dairymen 
were arguing that a veto would cost the Republicans the states of Missouri, 


Wisconsin, South Dakota, Ohio, Kentucky and Iowa in the 1972 election. 
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The President then concluded that Congress would pass a bill for 
higher support levels and that he could not veto it. However, to limit 
the extent of the price increase and deter any future request by the dairy 


industry, the President accepted a proposal by Secretary Connally that a 


promise be sought from the dairymen that they would not seek any further 


increase in 1972. 

Following this decision, it was suggested that the Administration take 
credit for the increase and at the same time obtain in return the support 
of Speaker Albert and Congressman Wilbur Mills on other pending legislation. 
The problem of keeping the decision quiet until Congressmen Albert and Mills 
could be approached but still obtain the promise from the dairymen not to 
request an increase in 1972, was then discussed and settled. 

At the end of the meeting John Ehrlichman mentioned contacting Charles 
Colson and Bob Dole and the President outlined who was to contact Speaker 
Albert and Congressman Mills and that he understood Phil Campbell would 
contact the dairymen about not seeking an increase in 1972. Six facts thus 
become clear: (1) the announcement of the decision was to be timed in order 
that a compromise might be worked out with Speaker Albert and Congressman 
Mills, not an attempt to obtain campaign contributions, (2) the President's 
understanding of the plan was that Phil Campbell, not Charles Colson, was to 


contact the dairymen about obtaining a pledge not to seek an increase in 1972, 
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not a pledge of campaign contributions, (3) only a vague and passing reference 
was made regarding Charles Colson which did not include any statement of why 
Colson would be contacted or what, if anything, his role would be, (4) the 
President's chief advisers including agricultural expert, Secretary of 
Agriculture Hardin, recommended and fully concurred in the decision, (5) based 
on unanimous advice, the President firmly concluded that the mandatory bill 
would pass and that for political reasons he could not veto it, and (6) contributions 
to the President's campaign were not mentioned at all. Thus it is clear, that 
the President did not raise the milk price support level in 197l as a result of 
any suggestion or promise of campaign contributions from the dairy industry. 
Moreover, subsequent events clearly demonstrate that the support level 
was not raised due to a promise of campaign donations. Phil Campbell 
testified in Executive Session before the Senate Select Committee that he did in 
fact call Harold Nelson after the meeting and asked him whether the dairymen 


would refrain from asking for further increases if the Administration raised 


the support level. Mr. Nelson agreed. Campbell did not tell him of the meeting 


with the President or discuss any other matter with Mr. Nelson. Nor did he 
suggest that Nelson not boycott a Republican fund raising dinner. (Presidential 
Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 2la, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 3, 


Tab 32.5). 
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Similarly following the meeting of March 23, 1971, the President had 
no contact with John Ehrlichman at any time prior to a meeting between 
Ehrlichman and Charles Colson later that day. (Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VI, Vol. 3, Tab 32.2, Colson HJC 4333, 4334). Nor did the President 
meet or speak with Charles Colson during that time. (Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 3, Tab 30.3, 32.3). The President's telephone 
conversation with Charles Colson on that date was prior to the afternoon 
meeting. In any event, Colson testified that the President never discussed 
with him a two million dollar commitment from the dairymen or any 
campaign contributions relative to the 1972 campaign. (Colson HJC 
4382, 4387). 

Charles Colson testified that he didn't know whether or not Ehrlichman 


told him in their meeting on the afternoon of March 23rd that the support level 


decision was going to be reversed. In any event, Colson did testify that he 


did not mention that fact to Chotiner in a subsequent meeting that day. Colson 
further testified that he undoubtedly told Chotiner, as he had previously, that the 
dairymen should live up to their commitments regardless of Administration poli- 
cies. (Colson HJC 4332-34, 4383). Colson's conversation with Chotiner dealt 
with dinner tickets, not with campaign contributions or pledges. (Colson HJC 4381, 
4382). In addition, Colson testified that at no time in his discussions with 
representatives of AMPI, which also includes Chotiner, did he ever indicate that 
there was a quid pro quo. (Colson HJC 4384, 4385). In fact, Colson stated that 


the actions of AMPI's representatives had a negative rather than favorable 
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effect. (Colson HJC 4377). Colson's actions were consistent with an 


earlier instruction from Haldeman telling Colson to be sure the dairymen 
didn't expect anything in return. (Colson HJC 4317). 

In this regard, it is interesting to note that the memoranda regarding 
the Senate staff interviews with Murray Chotiner curiously do not mention 
whether Mr. Chotiner was asked the seemingly obvious question of whether 
Colson, Ehrlichman or anyone had told him that campaign pledges and/or 
contributions were to be obtained from the dairymen as a quid pro quo for 
a support increase. Rather Chotiner is reported to have said that at an 
earlier point Colson told David Parr that there could not be a quid pro quo. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 3, Tabs 32.3 and 34.3). Colson's 
testimony corroborates this. (Colson HJC 4316). 

Herbert Kalmbach testified that at a meeting on the night of March 
24, 1971, Harold Nelson of AMPI reaffirmed a campaign pledge. (Kalmbach 
HJC 4763). Kalmbach testified that he was unaware of a pending announcement 
regarding price supports and thus gave Chotiner and Nelson no information 
regarding price supports and made no promises or predictions of any 
kind respecting price supports in the meeting. Nothing was said as to 
whether anything was to happen if the decision was not changed. (Kalmbach 
HJC 4907-4910). This is consistent with Mr. Kalmbach's testimony before 
the Senate Select Committee that he had no understanding with Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Nelson, Chotiner, or anyone that the reaffirmation was being 


made in any way as a condition of the announcement of the price increase. 
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(SSC, Draft of Final Report, Part 2, pp. 470, 471). 
On this same point, Mr. Chotiner has stated in sworn testimony that 

he did not know of the decision to increase support levels until it was publicly 
announced, that he did not discuss campaign contributions in seeking a support 
level increase on behalf of the dairymen and that he did not talk to the dairy- 
men in the context of contributions in return for favorable action. (Presidential 
Presentation, Vol III, Tab 22a, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol 3, 
Tab 34.3). The Senate Select Committee and other testimony of Harold 
Nelson, the third participant in the March 24 meeting, also contradicts 
any misinterpretation of Kalmbach's testimony suggesting that the reaffirmation 
was to have or did have any effect on the decision to increase the support level. 
(Presidential Presentation, Vol. III, Tab 23c; Special Staff Presentation, Bk. 
VI, Vol. 3, Tab 34.2). This misconstruction is also contradicted by the 
sworn testimony of David Parr and Marion Harrison (Presidential Presentation, 


VolIIl, Tabs 23d, 23e). Indeed, while Mr. Kalmbach testified that he reported 


the reaffirmation to Mr. Ehrlichman at noon the next day, there is no evidence 


that this fact was communicated to the Department of Agriculture before its 
announcement of the increase. 

It is noteworthy that the Senate Select Committee has offered an 
explanation for the dairymen's fund raising activities between March 23rd 
and 25th, 1971. Based on the testimony of Harold Nelson of AMPI, the 
Senate Select Committee posits that Nelson had learned of the pending 


announcement of a support level increase and that Nelson hoped to induce 
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commitments from other dairy leaders by telling them that the increase 
was only possible rather than definite. (SSC, Draft of Final Report, Part 
2, p.- 456). In any event, neither the President nor any member of his 
Administration or his reelection effort sought or accepted a campaign 
contribution or pledge in return for any Presidential action favorable 

or unfavorable. 

Finally, there are a few considerations that should be mentioned to 
complete the record. First, Secretary of Agriculture, Clifford M. Hardin, 
changed his decision regarding the milk price support level as a result 
of economic factors and traditional political considerations. Ina sworn 
deposition Secretary Hardin pointed out that some of the purposes of the 
support program are, among others, to assure adequate supplies of milk 
and dairy products; encourage development of efficient production units and 
stabilize the economy of dairy farmers at a level which will provide a fair 
return for their labor and investment when compared with the things that 
farmers buy. He also stated that increased costs and other economic factors 


raised by dairymen, the political pressure which precluded a veto of a bill 


which would set parity at a minimum of 85 percent and possibly as high as 


90 percent, the potential threat of production controls which would decrease 
the milk supply, and the need for an increased supply of cheese were 
additional factors that caused him to reevaluate and then change his earlier 


decision, and that the change was based entirely on a reconsideration of the 
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evidence on the basis of the statutory criteria. (Presidential Presentation, 
Vol Il, Tab 24a, Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 3, Tab 35.3). 
In this regard, the Commodity Credit Corporation Docket MCP 98a, 
Amendment 1, which implements the Secretary's decision, states that the 


change was based on a reevaluation of the dairy situation, giving full 


recognition to increasing labor, waste disposal, and other costs on dairy 


farms and to increasing demand for cheese. On April 15, 1971, the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture approved for legal sufficiency the 
dockets authorization and advised the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that the determination of the support level necessary 

to meet the statutory criteria was solely within the discretion of the Secretary. 
On May 12, 1971, the amendment raising the support level to 85 percent of 
parity was approved by the Board of Directors. (Presidential Presentation, 
Vol.IIL, Tab 24b). 

Second, when Mr. Kalmbach was asked by the dairymen in 1972 to 
intercede on their behalf regarding anti-trust suits by the Justice Department, 
he, as Associate Finance Chairman, refused, abrogated their outstanding 
commitment and advised them that their funds were not wanted. (Kalmbach 
HJC 4777, 4911). Mr. Kalmbach advised Mr. Ehrlichman of this fact 
and Mr. Ehrlichman indicated he felt it was a good judgment. (Kalmbach 
HJC 4911). Those anti-trust suits are still proceeding in the courts. 

Third, any suggestion that contributions by the dairy industry in 


early 1971 represented ''early money" for the 1972 Presidential campaign 
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is totally without merit. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, 
Tab 16). The fact is that the President's campaign received no contributions 
from the dairymen throughout the first half of 1971, the entire period contem- 


poraneous with the milk price support decisions. It is true that contributions 


during that period were made to committees associated with the Republican 


National Committee but not to the President's campaign. (Special Staff 
Presentation, Bk. VI, Vol. 2, Tab 26, Vol. 3, Tab 33; SSC Draft of 

Final Report, Part 2, pp. 244, 245, 423, 457, 458). This fact is reaffirmed 
by the conclusion of the Senate Select Committee that there is no 

evidence of any transfer of funds from any RNC Committee to the President's 
re-election organizations in 1971. Specifically with regard to contributions 
by one of the dairy trusts, ADEPT, the Semte Committee concluded that 
there is no evidence that any portion of the money benefitted the President's 
re-election campaign. (SSC Draft of Final Report, Part 2, pp. 422, 527). 

In the mass of information presented to this Committee there is not a 
scintilla of evidence to demonstrate that any action was taken by the 
President because of any campaign contributions or pledges of contributions 
made by the dairymen to the President's re-election campaign. Nor is 
there any testimony by anyone that Administration or re-election officials 
sought or accepted contributions or pledges in return for any official act. 

To the contrary, when a dairymen's representative implied such an over- 


ture, one Administration official went so far as to consider referral of 
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the suggestion to the Department of Justice. The President's only action 
having favorable consequences for the dairymen was set forth in the tape 
of the afternoon meeting of March 23, 1971. That tape proves (1) that 
contributions or pledges to the President's re-election campaign were 
not discussed nor were they a condition of any Presidential action, (2) that 
the President did not direct or approve the contacting of Charles Colson or 
any other person for the purpose of seeking or obtaining any contributions 
or pledges and (3) that the President was advised and specifically concluded, 
as he has stated, that Congress would pass a mandatory increase and that 


for political reasons he could not veto it. To consider the President's 


decision in raising price supports improper because campaign contributions 


were subsequently made by various entities affected by the decision would 
require the President and all other elected officials who may ever run for 
re-election to either forego contributions or abstain from making decisions 


that are the Constitutional and statutory responsibilities of their office. 
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A. There Has Been No Evidence Presented 
That The President Misused The Internal 
Revenue Service 





All of the materials dealing with the alleged misuse of the 
Internal Revenue Service by this Administration emphasize the one 
fundamental point that the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) was not, 
infact, misused. The various materials, testimony, and reports 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities, and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation demonstrate and affirm this fact. The 


evidence consists of memos that claim that someone at the White 


House asked someone at the IRS to do something that might harass 


some individual or organization. Nevertheless, the overriding fact 
remains that these suggestions were not carried out. 
On December 20, 1973, the Joint Committee on Internal 


Revenue Taxation's staff issued a report, Investigation Into Certain 





Charges Of The Use Of The Internal Revenue Service For Political 





Purposes, 93rd Congress, lst Sess. (December 20, 1973) (hereinafter 
cited JCR followed by a page number). That committee investigation 


was based on charges made by Mr. John Dean during the public 
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hearings of the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities in late June of 1973. According to the Joint Committee's 
report: 


He [Mr. Dean] made several allegations that 
individuals in the White House attempted to 

use the Internal Revenue Service for partisan 
political purposes. Dean alleged that he was 
asked to stimulate audits on several "political 
opponents'' of the White House and to ''do some- 
thing'' about audits that were being performed 
on friends of President Nixon who felt that they 
were being harassed by the IRS. In addition, 
Dean revealed the existence of a special group 
within the Internal Revenue Service to collect 
information about extremist individuals and 
organizations. Since Dean's testimony, there 
have been several newspaper articles making 
similar accusations about the IRS. (JCR 1) 
(emphasis added). 





There are two key points to be emphasized in Mr. Dean's 


basic allegations. First, it is claimed that several individuals in 


the White House attempted to misuse the IRS for partisan political 


purposes. It is clear that such an alleged misuse could only succeed 

if it were supported by the power and authority of the President. On 
looking at all the evidence available, it is clear that the President took 
no when to accomplish this objective. 


One of the President's most basic functions in relation to the 


IRS is the appointment of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
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his superior, the Secretary of the Treasury. During his time in 
office President Nixon appointed three highly retnedenee 
Commissioners of the highest integrity and capability. No one, 

in all the hearings, allegations, or even newspaper leaks has ever 
suggested anything to the contrary. The Commissioners were all 
men of stature and independence. Under these presidential appoint- 
ments the record of the IRS for fair non-partisan enforcement of the 
tax laws was exemplary. The records of the Administration's four 
Secretaries of the Treasury in relation to their responsibilities is 


equally commendable. Thus, the record reveals a President who 


has appointed independent Commissioners of Internal Revenue and 


who has in no way prevented them from resisting any improper 


political pressure. Concerning the allegation of IRS misuse, the 
ultimate fact is that the President's appointees did, in fact, resist 
any improper suggestions for the use or misuse of the agency. 

The staff report of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, in going beyond the evidence of ''memos'" and allegations, 
tells an important story. When Dean turned over his "enemies" list 


to Commissioner Johnnie Walters af the IRS on September 11, 1972 





15/ A characterization in an article critical of the White House 
relationship with the IRS. Bob Kuttner, ''The Taxing Trials 
of I.R.S.,'' The New York Times Magazine, January 6, 1974 
at p. 64. 
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(JCR 3), four days before Dean's meeting with the President on 


September 15, 1972, Dean asserted "it [the request] doesn't come 


from the President.'' (Dean HJC 3697). Most importantly, Dean's 


request did not result in any political harassment of the individuals 


on the list. As the report put it: 


The staff's investigation paid particular attention 
to the cases of those individuals mentioned in 
the press as victims of politically motivated audits. 
The Joint Committee staff has difficulty in dis- 
cussing these cases specifically because of the 
problem this would present in violating the indi- 
viduals' rights of confidentiality. However, in 
none of these cases has the staff found any 
evidence that the taxpayer was unfairly treated 
by the Internal Revenue Service because of 
political views or activities. If the staff were 
freed from restraint as to disclosure of infor- 
mation, it believes the information it has would 
indicate that these taxpayers were treated in the 
same manner as taxpayers generally. (JRC 12) 
(emphasis added). 














This conclusion is further supported by the House Judiciary Committee's 
materials. Commissioner Walters stated in his Affadivit of May 6, 1974, 


with respect to the list furnished him by Dean: 


At no time did I furnish any name or names 
from the list to anyone, nor did I request any 
IRS employee or official to take any action with 
respect to the list. 


I removed the list from the safe when I left 
IRS and thereafter personally kept it in the 
sealed envelope and locked in my present 
office. (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VIII, 
Tab. 22.1, pp. 240-241). 
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The absurdity of the charges of Presidential misuse of the 
IRS against ''enemies'' is further highlighted by an illustration revealed 
in the Joint Committee's report when in discussing the audit of 
Robert W. Greene, a reporter for Newsday, it stated: 


In this case, Dean stated that John Caulfield 
had initiated an audit with an informant's 
letter. According to statements made by 
Greene, however, his return was not audited 
by the Internal Revenue Service but rather by 
New York State under the Federal/State ex- 
change program. The staff has talked with 
Mr. Greene, the New York revenue agent 
who audited Greene's State return, and other 
people in the New York State Department of 
Taxation and, as a result, believes that his 
audit by New York State was unrelated to his 
being classified as a White House enemy. 
(JRC 12). 


The second key point to be emphasized in Dean's original 
charges concerns the alleged desire of the White House to ''do something 
about audits that were being performed on friends of President Nixon 
who felt that they were being harassed by the IRS.'' (JCR 1) Onthe 
face of the statement, there is nothing improper for either the President 
or any other citizen to be concerned about any other citizen's charge of 
harassment by a government agency. The President, in fact, has a 


mandate to prevent such harassment. However, even if we were to 


assume that this concern, supposedly expressed to Mr. Dean, through 
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16/ 


Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Higby, or the President, in some manner, _ 
somehow acquires a sinister implication, the actions do not support 
that implication. The Joint Committee staff report found: 


Statements have also been made that on 
occasion names on the sensitive case list 
have been seen by those on the White House 
staff and that requests have been made not to 
harass or otherwise bear down too hard on 
cases involving "friends." It is clear from 
information available that in 2 or 3 of the 
cases such requests were made by White 
House personnel. In one case, to demon- 
strate that there was no harassment, a 
special study was made by the Internal 
Revenue Service to show that the returns 

of others in the same industry were given 

at least as much attention as was the return 
of the taxpayer in question. In another case, 
it is clear that there was a communication 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

to a District Director and to the agent working 
on the return regarding a friend's" return. 
On the other hand, in the case of one ''friend'! 
an indictment has been obtained, and in an- 
other case the audit is continuing. In another 
situation, the Government did not prosecute a 
case involving a prominent "'friend.'' Questions 
may be raised as to whether this was the appro- 
priate action. 





There appears to be a major discrepancy in Dean's testimony 
concerning the time sequence on this matter. The Caulfield 
memo to Dean on Billy Graham was dated September 30, 1971. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VIII, Tab 11.1, p. 147). Yet 
Dean claims the presidential request occurred during the 
September 15, 1972, presidential meeting, one year later. 
(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VIII, Tab 11.3, pp. 153-154). 
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In reviewing the returns, the staff finds it difficult 
to ''second-guess'"' the agents who were actually 
performing the audits. The Staff believes that in 
three cases there are substantial questions about 
decisions made by governmental agencies about 
friends of the White House, but the staff does not 
have evidence that there was any pressure involved. 
With the approval of the committee, the staff has 
requested the IRS to reexamine these cases and to 
present analyses showing why it believes further 
action should, or should not, be taken. 

















While the staff is not as yet satisfied as to some 
of the cases involving "friends,'' the staff also 
believes that a number of ''enemies'' either were 
not audited when the staff believes they should 
have been or were audited too leniently. (JCR 13) 
(emphasis added). 














Thus, there are absolutely no facts to substantiate any charge that 
the President in any way misused or directed the misuse of the IRS 
to either harm his ''enemies'"' or to benefit his ''friends."' 


What becomes quite obvious when reviewing the House Judiciary 


Committee's exhibits is the fact that John Dean was the key actor and 


instigator of any apparent efforts to improperly utilize the IRS that did 
occur in the Nixon Administration. In terms of actually achieving any 
improper influence, Dean's efforts (mainly carried out through the 
assistance of Mr. John Caulfield) seem to have achieved nothing. 

The thrust of the alleged abuses involved minimal efforts 
of a very preliminary nature: a suggestion memo (Special Staff 


Presentation, Bk. VIII, Tabs 5, 18, and 19), a preliminary investigation 
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(Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VIII, Tabs 6, 10, and 15), ora 
proposed action (Special Staff Presentation, Bk. VIII, Tabs 3, 7, 
8, 9, 13 and 16). The only improperly motivated efforts that did 
occur involved memos from one party to another party urging that 
something happen. However, a review of all the facts reveals that 
nothing ever did happen. 

In his testimony before the House Judiciary Committee Dean 
noted that ''He [the President] made some rather specific comments 
to me, which in turn resulted in me going back to [Commissioner] 
Walters again.'"' (Dean JHC 3523). This testimony implies that the 
President was attempting to have McGovern campaign supporters on 
the ''enemies" list audited by the IRS, and was attempting to direct 


Dean to do this. Yet in response to a question by Congressman 


Railsback: '"[a]nd the extent of the President's knowledge about the 


requested audits?'' (Dean HJC 3694) Dean stated: 


Mr. Dean. Well, I can't tell you what prompted 
the discussion of the audit. I can only recall that 
that launches the President into a -- into an 
extended discussion about the situation and about 
the Internal Revenue Service and not using it 
effectively and from there we immediately went 
to the fact that we were not using the entire 
apparatus of the government effectively and the 
changes that would be made after the election. 
(Dean HJC 3694). 
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Thus, Dean could not say what actually prompted the President's 
discussion of the IRS matter and Dean also never testified as to 
content of the President's comments. Dean admits, however, that 
in the September 11, 1972 meeting with Commissioner Walters he 
asserted "it [the request] doesn't come from the President, '' (Dean 
HJC 3696) and in fact he has also admitted that at the time of the 


September 11, 1972 meeting he had no personal knowledge of the 


President's involvement in this matter. (Dean HJC 3696-3697). Yet 


after all this he implies that the President made some specific com- 
ments to him on September 15, 1972, resulting in Mr. Dean renewing 
his request to Commissioner Walters. 

The fact of the matter is that when Dean returned to Commissioner 
Walters on September 25, he, according to Commissioner Walters, 
"inquired as to what progress I had made with respect to the list. I 
told him that no progress had been made." (Special Staff Presentation, 
Bk. VIII, Tab 26.1, p. 354). Thus, Dean pursued this topic where 
he had left it on September 11, 1972, before any alleged comments by 
the President on September 15, 1972. There is no evidence that this 
request was somehow a newly motivated one resulting from the meeting 


with the President. Quite the contrary, it was obviously a continuation 
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of Dean's admitted efforts, prior to the Presidential conversation 
of September 15, 1972. When Congressman Railsback inquired as 
to what happened then and what did the President do as a result of 
the Dean "'failure,'' Mr. Dean's response was: 


Mr. Dean. Well, I have got to be very candid. 

I was happy it had been turned off. I didn't like 

it, and I didn't do anything more. I got continual -- 
one of Mr. Ehrlichman's staff assistants, Mr. Hullin, 
continued to call me and ask me about it. And I 
think, I gather from a conversation I had with Mr. 
Walters that he had also called Mr. Walters and 
Mr. Walters was a little annoyed about it, but 

they kept resisting and resisting, so I don't know 

if the President got back in it or not or I don't 

know of any audits that were accomplished. (Dean 
HJC 3696) (emphasis added). 











Thus, Dean's claims of presidential direction in Dean's 
efforts to misuse the IRS are contradicted by the sequence of events 
that point to no presidential involvement, or interest in this matter. 
In any event, whatever it was the President said, the crucial fact is 
that nothing ever happened. 

In conclusion, what the record clearly shows is that while some 
personnel at the White House may indeed have had improper intentions 
about what the IRS should do, and may in fact, have communicated such 


intentions to their colleagues at the White House or to some individuals 


at the IRS, no abuse of the IRS ever occurred resulting from presidential 


action. No action by the IRS resulted. No involvement of the President 


has ever been shown to be likely, let alone probable. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


For the foregoing reasons and in light of the complete absence 


of any conclusive evidence demonstrating Presidential wrongdoing 


sufficient to justify the grave action of impeachment, the Committee 


must conclude that a recommendation of impeachment is not justified. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Office of Special Counsel 
To the President 


NOTE: Copies of the brief were made available by the White House Press Office at 
San Clemente, Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
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Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


July 21 
The President went by helicopter to Bel Air, Calif., to 
attend a dinner in his honor at the home of Roy L. Ash, 


Director of the Office of Management and Budget. He 
then returned to San Clemente. 


July 23 


The President met at the Western White House with a 
group of economists and business, financial, and labor 
leaders. 


July 24 


The President sent a personal message to Greek Prime 
Minister Konstantinos Karamanlis congratulating him on 
the assumption of his new responsibilities and expressing 
the full support of the United States Government in the 
effort to reestablish peace on Cyprus and within the Alli- 
ance. The President also stated that he is looking forward 
to close and friendly relations with the new leader of Greek 
democracy. 


July 25 
The President announced the designation of Secretary 
of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton to be his Personal 


Representative, with the rank of Special Ambassador, at 
ceremonies marking the 1100th anniversary of the settle- 


ment of Iceland to be held in Thingvellir and Reykjavik 
from July 27 to 30. 

The President announced the designation of a delega- 
tion to represent him at inaugural ceremonies for Alfonso 
Lépez Michelsen as President of Colombia in Bogota on 
August 6 and 7. The members of the delegation are: 
Viron P. Vaky, U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, as his 
Personal Representative, with the rank of Special Ambas- 
sador; Vernon D. McAninch, U.S. Consul General in 
Bogota; and Donald A. Johnston, U.S. Counselor of 
Embassy for Political Affairs-designate. 

The President today accepted, with deep gratitude for 
her contributions to the Nation’s foreign policy, the resig- 
nation of Eileen R. Donovan as Ambassador to Barbados 
and as U.S. Special Representative to the States of An- 
tigua, Dominica, Grenada, St. Christopher-Nevis- 
Anguilla, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. 

The President today accepted, with special gratitude 
for his contributions to the Nation’s foreign policy, the 
resignation of Fred L. Hadsel as Ambassador to Ghana. 

The President today accepted, with deep gratitude for 
his contributions to the conduct of the Nation’s foreign 
policy, the resignation of Richard W. Murphy as Am- 
bassador to Mauritania. 


July 26 


The President met at the Western White House with 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Foreign Minister of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

The President met at the Western White House with 
Herbert G. Klein, former Director of Communications 
for the Executive Branch. 

Director Roy L. Ash of the Office of Management and 
Budget met with the President at the Western White 
House to discuss proposals for the fiscal 1976 budget. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 23, 1974 
Public Law 93-353 
‘Health Services Research, Health Statistics, 
and Medical Libraries Act of 1974. 


\ Public Law 93-354 
National Diabetes Mellitus Research and 
Education Act. 

\ Public Law 93-352 
An act to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to improve the national cancer pro- 
gram.and to authorize appropriations for 
such program for the next three fiscal 
years. 


Aggreved July 25, 1974 

Public Law 93-355 
pear onan Corporation Act of 1974. 

Public Law 93-358 
An act to provide for fiscal year 1975 and 
succeeding fiscal years for the Committee 
for Purchase of Products and Services of 
the Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, 
and for other purposes. 

Private Law 93-84 
An act for the relief of Marcos Rojos 
Rodriquez. 

Public Law 93-359 
An act to authorize the waiver of claims of 
‘the United States arising out of erroneous 
payments of pay and allowances to certain 
officers and employees of the legislative 
branch. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved July 25, 1974—Continued 
Public Law 93-356 
An act to provide for the use of simplified 
procedures in the procurement of property 
and services by the Government where the 
amount involved does not exceed $10,000. 
Public Law 93-357 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 1974. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released July 20, 1974 

News conference: on the House Judiciary 
Committee proceedings—by Dean Burch, 
Counsellor to the President 


Released July 23, 1974 


News conference: on the President’s meet- 
ing with economists and business, finan- 
cial and labor leaders—by Kenneth Rush, 
Counsellor to the President for Economic 
Policy, and Alan Greenspan, Chairman- 
designate, Council of Economic Advisers 

News conference: on Representative Law- 
rence J. Hogan’s decision concerning im- 
peachment—by Dean Burch, Counsellor to 
the President 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released July 25, 1974 


Advance text: address to the Nation on the 
fight against inflation 


Released July 26, 1974 

News conference: following their meeting 
with the President—by Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, Foreign Minister, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, Secretary of State 


News conference: following his meeting with 
the President—by Roy L. Ash, Director, 
Office of Management and Budget 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 22, 1974 

JAMEs E. Dow, of Virginia, to be Deputy Ad- 
ministratof of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, vice Kenneth M. Smith, 
resigned. 


Submitted July 24, 1974 


ALAN GREENSPAN, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
vice Herbert Stein. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President was in San Clemente, Calif., at the cut- 
off time of this issue. Releases issued there but not received 
in time for inclusion in the issue will be printed next week. 
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